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Between the Acts 



A Comedy in Three Acts 



ARGUMENT. 

• 

** Dick" Comfort lives comfortably ttiwn an ^Uoirance given him 
by liis Uncle Meander^ upon the condition Ihat he shall not marry. 
Despite his uncle's wishes, he has fallen in love and married, being 
careful to keei> the news from his uncle's ears. 

He and his wife, Edith, have settled a few miles out of New York, and 
finding the time to hang heavy upon his liands, he occupies himself 
by writing a play, hoping thereby to win a prize that has been offered. 
This play he has completed, and all that is necessary is to revise it, 
which must be done by the evening of the day in which the story 
takes place. He has revised the first act and is taking a rest 
"Between the Acts," when the morning mail brings him a letter 
from his Uncle Meander, stating that he expects to arrive that very 
4^y to remain until the afternoon. 

What is to be done ? How is he to keep his uncle from seeing 
Edith, and so discover that they are married ? 

He finally decides that the only thing for him to do is eo play 
bachelor. 

He dispatciies his wife to town upon an errand, having ^eat diffi- 
culty in preventing his uncle from seeing her, who arrives just before 
•he leaves. Shoruy after George Merrigale, an old friend of Dick's, 
arrives, having run out from town to spend the day. He also is not 
(ware that Dick is married. Seeing a picture of Edith he inquires 
irho is the original, and Dick informs him that it is a photograph of 
ttie maid-servant. This deception is kept up throughout the play. 

Later in the day Mrs. Meander, Dick's aunt, comes from town. 
She is not upon very friendly terms 'with her husband, and so took a 
later train. Eklith also returns, and not knowing Dick's uncle and 
aunt, thinks Dick has sent her to town so that he could make love to 
another woman. The others take her for the maid, having been told 
so by Dick, and Merrigale misunderstanding a remark that Harris, 
the man-servant, has made, thinks Dick is not only married to his 
maid, but has another wife beside. He tells this to Meander, who 
is furious, and after an interview with Eklith, dismisses his own wife, 
whom he does not recognize, and thinks is the other woman. Edith 
assists him in making peace with Mrs. Meander, and she is so sorry 
for mistrusting Dick that she willingly forgives him. Meander also, 
although blaming Dick, who is heartily sorry for the way he has 
ucted, forgives him for Edith's sake, whom he pronounces '*« 
jewel." 

He tells Dick to continue writing plays for an amusement if h# 
will, but when he is in need of the wherewithal to sustain lUe t« 
draw upon him ** Between the Acts.'' 



TIME IN REPRESENTATION. 
Two hours and a quarter. 



COSTUMES. 

" Dick " Comfort. — Ordinary suit. 

George Merrigale. — ist, Traveling suit, spattered with 
mud ; 2d, Masquerading costume. 

Alexander Meander. — Old gentleman's walking suit 

Harris. — Man servant suit. 

Mrs. Clementina Meander. — Old fashioned dress, black 
bonnet, shawl, etc. 

Mrs. Edith Comfort. — ist, House diess ; 2d, same with 
bonnet, etc. » 

Sally.— Servants dress. 



PROPERTIES. 

Act I. — ^Letter for Comfort, which he is discovered reading ; 
A quantity of paper, writing materials, and cabinet photograph 
on table ; newspaper for Meander ; cigar for Merrigale to 
smoke ; boxes for Harris to enter with. 

Act II. — Dusting-brush for Harris ; money for Comfort to 
give Harris ; handkerchief for Merrigale ; bag for Sally. 

Act III. — ^Newspaper for Merrigale ; glass of water on 
table for Comfort. 



CAST OF CHARACTERS. 

** Dick " Comfort, married, yet single. 
George Merrigale, an unfriendly friend. 
Alexander Meander, Dick's uncle. Blamed 

but blameless. 
Harris, Comfort's man-servant, 
Mrs. Clementina Meander, Dick^s aunt 

Blameless, but blamed, 
Edith Comfort, Dick's wife, ''Unknown, un- 

honored, and unsung^ \ 

Sally, Mrs. Meander's Maid. 



Act I and II — ^Morning. Act III — ^Afternoon. 

STAGE DIRECTIONS. 

The player is supposed to face the audience. R., means right i 
t., left; c, centre; R. c, right of centre; l. c, left of centre; 
D. F., door in fiat or scene across baclc of stage ; r. d., right door^ 
L. D., left door. 
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BETWEEN THE ACTS. 



Act I. 

%^KNE,^^//andsamely furnished drawing-room in Dick 
Comfort's house. Comfort discovered standing by ta" 
bUy reading letter attentively. 

Comfort {after pause) What shall I do ? Here is a 
letter from Uncle Meander, stating that he is coming to 
spend the day. When he told me, four years ago, that I 
should be his heir and that he would allow me $3,500 a year 
during his lifetime, I raised no objection whatever ; in fact 
the idea rather pleased me. But there was to be one con- 
dition — that I should never marry. I had no desire to marry 
then ; that was four years ago. But one can't help falling 
in love; {pointing to himself) at least this one couldn't. 
Who wouldn't fall in love with Edith ? And ever since 
Edith and I were married, six months ago, I have been 
in constant fear and trembling lest Uncle should hear of it. 
This visit will upset all my calculations. He will discover 
the truth and then my chances of succession will vanish. 
What is to be done ? {Reads letter) *' Will arrive Thurs- 
day morning " — ^that is to-day — " and will be compelled to 
leave by the afternoon train." The afternoon train goes 
at four o'clock. {Thoughtfully) Now, if I could prevent 
a meeting between Edith and Uncle Meander ; if I could 
play the part of a bachelor, just for to-day — ^by George ! 
I have half a mind to try it ; that is my only chance ; my 
last hope. I'll do it. But what is to be done with Edith ? 
{Enter Mrs. Comfort, d. l.) 

Mrs. C. Dick (Com. starts)^ won't you take a drive with 
rae this morning ? 

Com. My dear Edith, I — I fear I am too busy this 
morning. 

Mrs. C. You do not appear so. 

Com. Well, in this case, appearances are deceitful. I— 1 

7 
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am devoting" myself to-day to the revising of my comedy 
It has to be sent in to-morrow, you know ; that's why 
I am working so hard. I have just finished making the 
necessary corrections in Act I, so I thought I was en- 
titled to a few minutes rest. 

Mrs. C. Oh ! I wish you had never begun to write yout 
old play. Suppose you should win the prize, what good 
v/ould it do you ? 

Com. But, my dear Edith, think of the fame. 

Mrs. C. And of what use would that be to you It WouU 
it help you remember your wife ? Would you think of her* 
happiness any more than you do now ? 

Com. No, not more than now, for you know that to set» 
my wife happy is my greatest wish. 1 would enjoy a drive 
in your company, far more than working all day, but duty 
before pleasure, you know, work before play. 

Mrs. C. But your play is before everything. 

Com. And yet, it is not recreation. My play is work^- 
very hard work, too ; but, on the other hand, my work is 
all play, so it is the combination of these two evils that 
makes me, in your eyes, a dull boy. But I — I am very glad 
that you intend to take a drive. It is such beautiful weather ; 
suppose you drive into town and spend the day with your 
mother. 

Mrs. C. Why, I wouldn't get home until late this after- 
noon. 

Com. {half aside) Yes, I know. 

Mrs. C. Besides, I spent all last week in town. No 
unless you will go with me, I shall not take a drive 
to-day. 

Com. But, my dear Edith, there is a little commission 
I want you to execute for me in town. I — I need some 
pai>er, in fact, I must have it, or I can't finish my play to-, 
night. 

Mrs. C. You have plenty of paper ; look here. ( Takei 
up a quantify of paper from table}) 

Com. (confused) Yes — but — a — ^but this is not the right 
kind. 

Mrs. C. What kind do you wish ? 

Com. Oh ! any kind will do ; buy all kinds. 

Mrs. C. But Dick, can't Harris purchase it, just as 
well as I ? 

Com. No, no, you are the only one that can do it, that is 
to say, you are the one I wish to go to town, I— I — mean — 
oh ! (earnestly) Edith, if you love me, do go. 

Mrs. C. Very well, my dear, if you wish it ; but I shall 
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take the train, it is too long a drive. How much paper 
shall I buy ? , 

Com. Oh ! any amount ; I shall need a great quantity ; an. 
much as you can bring home. (Aside) The more she pur- 
chases the longer it will take her. 

Mrs. C. ' (aside) Poor boy, he is so nervous ; he has 
been working entirely too hard. 

Com. (looking at watch) Nine o'clock! You will just 
have time to catch the train. I shall order the carriage to 
take you to the depot. (Calling) Harris ! 

Mrs. C. But, Dick, the train doesn't leave until nine 
tliirty. 

Com. Yes — ^you can just make it, no more. (Calling) 
Harris ! 

Mrs. C. There is plenty of time. (Exit Mrs. C. d. l.) 

Com. (calling loudly) Harris ! (Enter Harris d. f.) 

Har. Did you ring, sir ? 

Com. (sharply) No, I didn't ring, but I have been calling 
you for the last half-hour. 

Har, Yes, sir. 

Com. Order the carriage immediately. 

Har. Yes, sir. (Aside) His honor is in good spirits thi^ 
mornin'. (Exit Harris, d. f.) 

Com. If Edith will only leave before Uncle Meandei 
arrives all will be well (takes up MS. from table) Here's 
my comedy ; two acts yet to revise before to-night. Oh \ 
why did uncle choose to-day for a visit ! I will be too busy 
to entertain him, he must amuse himself I suppose I had 
better work while I have the opportunity (sits at table") 
Let me see. Act I is completed ; I am glad of it. Now for 
Act II (takes up pen^ stops as if listening) Carriage- wheels ! 
Can it be Uncle Meander {p.ses and goes to window in 
back of stage) ! By George ! it must be he ; that is the 
hack from the depot. Now what am I to do .«* 

Mrs. C. (calling from without) Dick ! 

Com. (coming down stage) Yes, my dear; no hurry j 
there is plenty of time. (Aside) I must resort to desperate 
measures (locks door l.) There, she is caged. (Enter 
Meander d. f.) 

Mean. Well, Richard, my boy, here I am. 

Com. Ah ! uncle ! I am delighted. You're looking as hale 
and hearty as ever, I see. 

Mean. Yes, never was in better health. You needn'\ 
hope to get rid of me for many years, although, no doubt 
fow wish it, you young rascal (digs him in the ribs). 

Com. (deprecatingly) O uncle \ 
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Mean. Well, Richard, it has been four years since last t 
•aw you. You're not married yet I hope. 

Com. (nervously) Married I The idea of my marrying. 
Oh ! no I— 

Mrs. C. {calling from without) Dick 1 

Com. {coughs violently). 

Mean. Did any one call ? 

Com. {confused) No, oh! no! that'll only the parrot 
{Aside) How shall I prevent them from meeting? ^^To 
Meander) Uncle, you must be very tired after your 
journey {taking him by the arm) : I am sure you would like 
to rest awhile {leading him toward D. R.) Come ; right in 
here. 

Mean, {hesitatingly) But, my dear boy, 1 really do not 
feel fatigued. 

Com. Oh ! yes ; I am sure you do. 

Mrs. C. {calling from without) Dick! 

Com. {nervously) The parrot, only the parrot; spea^cs 
very plainly, doesn't it ? 

Mean. Do you keep it in a cage ? 

Com. Yes, oh! yes; she is caged! I — I mean it is. 
Right in here, uncle {pushes him into room r., shuts door and 
locks it). Now he^s caged. What shall I do with them ? 
I will dispose of Edith first {goes to D. L. and unlocks ii 
carefully), Edith, my dear, you must make haste. {Calls\ 
Harris ! {Enter Mrs. C. d. l. Dressed ready to go out\ 
You will lose the train. {Enter Harris d. f.) 

Mrs. C. But, Dick, you said there was plenty of time. 

Com. So there wasy but — ^a — there is no time now. ( To 
Harris) Harris, is the carriage ready 

Harris. It is at the door, sir. 

Com. {sharply) That's what I asked you. ( To Mrs. C.) 
Good-bye, my dear {kisses her). You won't return until 
this evening, will you ? No, that's right ; I won't expect 
you until then. (Mean, pounds upon door) 

Mrs. C. What's that ? 

Com. {confused) Oh ! that's— a— that's only the dog. 

Harris. No, sir; I just seen the dog down — 

Com. Keep quiet ! do you hear ! I've had enough of 
your impudence this morning. {To Mrs. C.) Good-bye, 
Edith {kisses her again). Spend the day at your mother's 
Good-bye {hurries her out d. f. ; exit Harris d. f.) 

Mean, {pounds on the door and calls) Richard ! 

Com. The dog is becoming noisy ; Edith left just in 
time. ( Unlocks door r.) Why, uncle, what is the matter } 
iEnter Mean. d. r.) Did you lock yourself in ? 
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Mean. {7vith suppressed iempet) Lock myself in! No^ 
certainly not ! how could I, when the key was on the out^ 
side? 

Com. {holding key in kuTid) So it is. It was a mistake 
Harris must have done it ; what a stupid fellow he is ! I 
have given instructions that these doors be always kept 
closed, and Harris, with his natural craving to obey orders, 
must have locked you in. 

Mean. Well, your servant's yearning to be obedient was 
misdirected in this case ; see that it does not occur again. 

Com. {half aside) I hope there wifm oe no necessity. 

Mean. There was no necessity this time. 

Com. {quickly) No, of course not, of course not. 

Mean, {suspiciously) By the way, Richard, I heard a 
woman's voice ; whose was it ? 

Com. That was the parrot 

Mean. But the parrot is not in this room. This was a 
woman — I am sure of it ; she was talking to some man. 

Com. {canfusea) Oh ! it — I mean she was — Harris, you 
know — ^the maid talking to Harris. {Earnestly) But, uncle, 
you couldnt*t understand what they said, could you ? 

Mean. No, not perfectly. I thought I heard the maa 
say ** good-bye." 

Com. That was to the maid, you know, she was going 
lo spend the day in town. 

Mean. Then the man spoke of a dog ; do you keep 
dogs? 

Com. Oh ! yes, about a dozen. 

Mean. A dozen dogs and a parrot ! You seem to be 
fond of the animal kingdom. Any others ? 

Com. Not that I can think of at present You see, I — I 
live such a quiet and retired life I find it necessary to have 
some companions. 

Mean. You evidently believe in quantity before quality. 
I am glad that your companions are chosen from among 
the brute creation, from the animals that are blessed with 
being created dumb ; there is a kind of animal — ^about which 
I have often warned you — ^whose oratorical powers are very 
great. In that animal's eyes we men are considered as 
members of the brute creation. 

Com. {deprecatingly) O uncle ! how very ungallant 

Mean. It's true nevertheless ; take your servant for ex- 
ample — {enter Harris, d. f.) — ^with all his dumbness he is 
fitr superior to — 

Har. Mr. Comfort, sir ! 

Com. {turning) What do you mean, you rascal! 
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Har. There's a gent — 

Com. Silence ! 

Har. Yes, sir, but — 

Com. Did you hear me ? 

Har. Yes, sir, but Mr. Marygal told me 

Com. Merrigale ! George Merrigale ! 

Har. I don' know, sir ; but he just arriv". 

Com. Why didn't you say so ? 

Har. I was attemptin* to, sir, but — 

Com. You're too confounded slow. 

Har. Yes, Sir. 

Com. Show Mr. Merrigale up immediately — ^now don'* 
ask me " when " — immediately ! {Exit Harris, d. f.) 

Com. ( To Mean.) George is an old friend of mine, un- 
cle ; I haven't seen him for a year. {Aside suddenly recoil 
lecting) Deuce take it all ! He knows all about my mar- 
riage ; he will ruin me. {Aloud) Uncle, you didn't haif 
rest yourself did you ? (taking him by the ami) Come, take 
another nap. 

Mean. But I feel no need of rest. 

Com. Then take a walk over the grounds ; I know you 
will enjoy it ; right out this way. {Leads him toward r.) 

Mean. No, Richard, I would far rather remain. {Enter 
Merrigale, d. f., clothing spattered with mud) 

Mer. Ah ! Dickie, my boy. I've come in the shape of a 
little surprise ; it is a surprise, isn't it ? 

Com. Yes, I must confess it is. 

Mer. I knew it. Haven't seen you for nearly a yeai, 
have I ? How am I looking, eh ? 

Com. a trifle seedy. 

Mer. Eh ! I knew you would say so. You must excuse 
my good looks ; (pointing to mud) these beauty marks were 
gathered along the road. 

What a deuced slow place you Jiave out here, old fellow; 
I had to walk all the way from the depot. Only one cab, 
and some old duffer took that, so I had to foot it {seeing 
Mean, aside) By jove ! there he is. ( To Comfort) Pre« 
pent us, old man. 

Com. {aside) There is no escape. ( To Mean.) Uncle, let 
me introduce an old friend of mine, Mr. Merrigale. 

Mer. The honor is mine, sir. 

Mean, (crossly) I never claimed it 

Mer. Quite right, sir. {Aside) Dick's uncle ! A— Mr. 
Comfort, I suppose. 

Mean, {ttnth dignity) I consider the title which you hav* 
just applied to me very inappropriate, sir. 
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Mer. You mean, "old duffer"? Oh! don't let that 
make you uneasy ; you couldn't help it, you know. 

Mean, {aside) A very forward fellow. 

Com. (anxious to get Mer. out of the rooni) George, I 
know you would like to change your clothes. 

Mer. Why, I've scarcely had time to shake hands with 
you yet, old fellow {takes his hand). I am stopping in 

for a few days, and thought I would just run out anc^ 

see an old friend. Too slow out here for me, though. I'd 
petrify in a few days. Ah ! Dickie ! we don't have the lively 
times we used to, do we ? What a gay bird you were 1 

Com. Perhaps I was before I — ^ahem — 

Mer. Married, eh ! 

Com. {coughs violently). 

Mer. Don't be bashful, old man {looking around). 
Where do you keep her ? I never saw her, you know ; left 
home just after the engagement was announced and went 
to India. 

Com. {coughs again). 

Mer. Bad cough that, old man. 

Mean. Mr. Merriwind, may I ask to whose engagement 
you were referring ? 

Com. {aside) It is all over with me. 

Mer. Certainly, sir. To Dick's ; sly dog, isn't he ? 
Always was a gay sort of a chap, you know, but I never 
thought he cared for the ladies. The first I knew, he was 
engaged. 

Mean. Richard, you told me nothing of this {sternly). 
Have you deceived me, sir ? 

Com. O uncle ! pray spare my feelings. 

Mean, {aside) He appears agitated. {Aloud) Was the 
engagement broken off .»* Did it end as most of these love 
affairs do ? 

Com. Yes, sir — it — a — it came to a sudden end — about 
six months ago. {Aside) I was married then. {To Merri- 
GALE^ George, won't you please go and change your 
clothmg ? 

Mer. Certainly, old chap, but — a — ^this is the only suit I 
lave with me. 

Com. I will lend you one. {Calling) Harris! 

Mer. Awful sorry for my mistake, old man. 

Com. a very natural one, but — a — please make no 
more. {Enter Harris d. f.) ( To Harris) Harris show 
Mr. Merrigale to my room. 

Har. Yes, sir. 

Com. George, I think I left o^e of my suits on a chair) 
Irou can wear that while yours is being cleaned* 
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(Exeunt Harris and Merrigale d. l.) 

Mean. Now, Richard, explain matters! Why did you 
not notify me of your engagement ? 

Com. (confused) Well, uncle, I — I — I can hardly tell 
you were away at the time, you know. 

Mean, Did you end the engagement or the girl ? 

Com. It was by mutual consent ; I — I think perhaps 1 
was the more anxious of the two. 

Mean. I am very glad that it did end. You know that 
a wife would only make trouble between us. 

Com. Yes, I know. 

Mean. Never let me hear of your marriage, or — ^you 
know the consequences. 

Com. I am doing my best and I assure you, uncle, that 
ever since my — a — my — engagement came to an end I 
have never once thought of another woman. 

Mean. That's right, Richard ; you show your good 
sense. What time does the next train arrive from town ? 

Com. (looking at watch) There was one due a few minutes 
ago. 

Mean. That is the one my wife was to take. 

Com. (surprised) Your wife ! Not Aunt Clementina ! 

Mean. Of course; how many wives do you credit mc 
with? 

Com. But you said nothing about her coming. 

Mean. Didn't I mention it in my letter ? That was a 
great oversight. She stopped in town ; said she would 
come in the next train. 

Com. (aside) I seem to be holding a reception to-day. 

Mean. In case, Richard, you notice anything peculiai 
In my actions toward your aunt, do not be alarmed ; we 
have had a little misunderstanding and at present do not 
speak. 

Com. That's too bad. 

Mean. Oh ! no ; it's a little pleasantry on her part, that's 
all. You may perhaps think it affectation, but through force 
of habit it has become a second nature. And, by the way, 
should she inquire if you " know who that individual is "— 
which means me — it would be just as well for you to plead 
Ignorance. 

Com. What do you mean ? You want me to act as if 
you were a stranger 1 

Mean. Oh ! no, that will be unnecessary. Just tell hei 
— ^if she should ask the question — ^that you do not know 
me. She will like you all the better for it and it won't hurt 
my feelings in the slightest ; that is another second nature. 
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But if you do not object, we will drop the subject of wives, 
Richard. 

Com. Willingly, sir. 

Mean. That parrot of yours — is it a Chrysotis or an 
Erithacus ? 

Com. (beivildered) Just a — ^a plain green one, sir ; a talk- 
ing one, you know. 

Mean. I should like very much to see it. {Enter Harris 

D. L.) 

Com. {confused) I — I am very sorry, but — 

Mean. No butting, Richard, your man can bring it. (To 
Harris) James, bring the parrot 

Har. {surprised) The which, sir ? 

Mean. The parrot. 

Har. I — I am afraid, sir — 

Com. {quickly) Afraid! of what? bring the bird in« 
stantly. 

Har. You mean the stuffed one in the library, sir ? 

Com. Stuff and nonsense ! the one in the — a — ^the right 
wing. 

Har. {bewildered) Ye-es, sir. 

Com. Be quick now, and don't return without it 

Har. Yes, sir. {Exit d. f.) 

Mean. Have you more than one parrot ? 

Com. Oh ! yes, half a dozen ; I — I quite overlooked the 
txiiers. {Enter Mer. d. l., dressed in clown's costume^ 

Mer. Is this the best you could do for me, old man ? 

Com. Why what in the deuce have you got on ? 

Mer. That is more than I can tell you. This is the suit 
I found on the chair. Your man took my suit before I had 
a chance to look for yours ; then it was this or nothing. I 
preferred this. 

Com. I am glad you gave it the preference. But I 
didn't mean that suit. That is a masquerading costume. 
(Beginning to laugh) George you look like a perfect clown, 

Mer. And so I am — I — I — mean — say Dickie, it is 
hardly kind to dress me up just for your own amusement. 

Com. {still laughing) Forgive me, old fellow, but do take 
off those ridiculous garments. 

Mer. Oh ! I quite enjoy them ; makes me feel young 
again, you know {dances to table ^ sees photograph of yiKS. C, 
and examines it). 

Mean. ( To Com.) He acts young ; childish, I should 
call it. 

Mer. I say, Dickie, who is she ? Deuced fine lookinjj 
girL 
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Com. {mside) My wife's photograph ! {coughs vioUnttj 
then quic/tly) As I was saying, uncle, I am exceedingly 
fond of parrots, in fact, I make them a specialty. The green 
ones are my favorites, I think ; they are so — ^a — ^so green, 
you know. 

Mer. {coming down stage with photograph in hand) Who 
did you say she was, Dickie ? Any relation ? 

Com. {feigning ignorance) Relation ! Who ! What T^ 

Mer. Why this stunning looking girl {showing photo-* 
graph to Mean, and digging him in r^bs) A beauty, eh ! 

Com. {looking at photograph) Where did you find that ? 

Mer. On the table ; who is she ? 

Com. {at a loss what to say) She — it, I mean — no — that is 
to say she is — ^a — the maid-servant, only the maid-servant 

Mer. Maid-servant! * By jove, she is far too good look- 
ing for a maid-servant {handing photograph to Mean.) What 
do you think of that, eh ? {digs him in ribs) looks like a 
princess in disguise, don't she ? 

Mean. But, Richard, how comes a picture of a maid- 
servant on your sitting-room table ? I do not admire your 
taste. 

Com. I really don't know ; I — I suppose Harris must 
have left it there. No doubt she gave it to him and he for- 
got it. 

Mean. A very careless fellow. - 

Com. Yes, very. 

Mer. {gazing at photograph) What's the fair creature's 
name, Dickie? 

Com. (hesitating) A — a — Sallie. 

Mer. Pretty name ; can't we see her, old man ? Come, 
now, trot her out. 

Com. Impossible ! 

Mer. Oh ! do now. 

Com. Impossible, I tell you. She has gone to town. 
{Aside) I have told more lies to-day than is good fof my 
health. 

Mer. When will she return ? 

Com. {sharply) It appears to me, Merrigale, you take a 
great interest in my — my maid. 

Mer. I do. 

Com. {aside) I am becoming positively afraid of that 
man's questions. A few more and he will discover — 

Mer. I say, Dickie, can't you tell me — 

Com. {interrupting) No, I can't. 1 — I am very sorry, but 
—a — not now, there is something that requires my atten- 
tion. {Aside) That's another lie • J am getting in over my 
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ftead ; it will be best for me to withdraw from this man's 
cross-questioning, until he changes the subject. (Aioudj 
Gentlemen, I hope you will excuse me for a moment; f 
shall return presently. {Exit d. l.) 

Mer. It's a shame that such a clipper of a girl should 
spend her days as a maid-servant, don't you think so ? 

Mean, {sharply) I don't think anything about it. ( Takes 
newspaper from pockety sits and reads.) 

Mer. I knew you would say so ; of course you don't 
think dSiything about it; neither do I, we know it. How 
would you like to live in solitude as a maid-servant, eh ? 
( Waits for reply) Just imagine yourself a maid-servant ; you 
wouldn't like it, would you ? Of course, I mean, if you were 
accustomed to better things {confused) y that is to say, 1 — I— 
mean — {looks at Mean., who pays no attention) {aside) I 
hardly think it is wortji my while to mean anything ; he 
doesn't appear to be interested. {A pause) {sitting) . This 
is rather slow. {Enter Harris d. f., closely followed by Mrs. 
Mean, and Sallie.) 

Har. Mrs. Clementina Meander, sir! (Mean, starts^ 
hut continues to read paper. Mer. rises.) 

Mrs. Mean, (screams) Sarah, what is that creature ! 

Sal. One of thim ring circus clowns, mum. 

Har. If that ain't Mr. Marygal, disguised. {To Mer.) I 
won't tell her who you are, sir. 

Mer. Disguised ! Nonsense ! I am Mr. George Merrigale, 
madam, at your service. 

Mrs. M. {patronizingly) I think you can hardly be of 
any service to me, my man. 

Har. This is Mr. Comfort's friend, Mr. Marygal, mam. 
( To Mer.) I thought you were disguised, sir. 

Mrs. M. Mr. Comfort's friend ! 

Har. That's what I remarked, mam. 

Mrs. M. Sarah, did he say Mr. Comfort's friend ? 

Sal. Indade, thet's jist what he did said, mum. 

Mrs. M. {half aside) What must his enemies be like ! 
{Exit Har. d. f. laughing) 

Mer. Madam, I am exceedingly sorry that I should have 
caused you and your daughter any annoyance. 

Mrs. M*. My daughter ! This is my French maid. (Sal, 
curtesies y Mean, begins to whistle.) 

Mrs. M. {starts) Sarah, who is that individual ? 

Sal. Sure an' I don't know, mum ; sounds like some 
whistlin* stame dummy. (Mean, appears insulted and stops 
whistling) 

Mer. That's Mr. Comfort, Dick's uncle, you know. 
2 
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Mrs. M. Comfort ! Sarah, did he say Comfort ? 

Sal. Indade he did, mum. 

Mrs. M. a blackbird may think it is disguised by call% 
ing itself an eagle, but I am not to be deceived ; I know 
a blackbird when I see one. {To Mean.) Do you heax 
me? 

Mer. Oh ! yes, I — I hear ! of course you do. {Asidsi 
What is she talking about ? 

Sal. And I know a blackbird, too, mum. 

Mer. Certainly ; so do I. (Aside) There is nothing so 
very remarkable about that. ( To Mrs. Mean.) I will pre- 
sent the gentleman, madam. (Mean, appears uncomfort* 
able,) 

Mrs. M. Stop ! young man, you know not what you ar© 
about to do. 

Mer. Oh ! yes*m, I do ! 

Mrs. M. That — ^that person and I are strangers. 

Mer. Yes, I know, but — 

Mrs. M. And I prefer that we should remain strangers. 
{To Mean.) Do you hear me, sir? Strangers forever! 

Mer. I — I beg your pardon. I — I do not wish to force 
his acquaintance upon you. I think, however, you would 
find him a pleasant companion, but, of course, just as you 
please. (Aside) Seems a little eccentric. 

Mrs. M. Sarah, he knows my wishes upon the subject, 
does he not ? 

Sal. Iny common, horse-sensed individual would, 
mum. (Mean, starts whistling) 

Mrs. M. That — ^that creature is making those peculiar 
noises again ; they give me the shivers. 

Mer. {To Mean.) My dear sir, won't you postpone youf 
music until a more auspicious moment? This lady 
seriously objects. (Mean, continues to whistle. Enter 
Comfort d. l. 2.) 

Com. Ah ! my dear aunt ! 

Mer. {aside) Dick's aunt ! 

Com. I have not kept you waiting long, I hope. 

Mrs. M. {embracing him) A very long time, Richard ; 21 
very long time. 

Com. But I feel confident that my friend Merrigale has 
entertained you. 

Mrs. M. Your friend! Is he indeed your fi-iend! {To 
Sal.) Sarah, have my ears deceived me ? I understood 
him to call this — ^this person his friend. 

Sal. Yez eared aright, mum, " me frind " is jist what he 
was sayin'. 
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Mrs. M. O Richard ! how low you have fallen. Alas ! 
how true it is, " a man is known by the company he keeps." 
I little thought your friends would be found among circus 
clowns and— a — Ahorse jockeys, (Mean, controls Ztu^hter 
Tidth difficulty^ 

Mer. But, my dear madam — 

Com. Why, aunt, you do not understand. Mr. Merrigale 
is neither a horse jockey nor a clown, but a gentleman of 
leisure. His clothes were so dirty that I insisted upon his 
wearing one of my suits, but by mistake he put on a 
masquerading costume. Looks funny, doesn't he ? (Laughs 
and is joined by Mean.) 

Mean, {aside) The idea ! took him for a circus clown ! 
Served him right though. 

Mrs. M. {with dignity) It seems strange that a gentle- 
man of means, such as you hold your friend to be, should 
wear unclean clothing, and I cannot imagine why you 
should have in your possession such a costume. (Meander 
laughs.) Richard, who is that individual ? 

Com. That ! why you know, tliat's — {suddenly recollect' 
ing)y I — I — I really don't know, aunt. 

Mean, {aside) He just saved himself 

Mer. {aside) What's Dickie talking about ? 

Mrs. M. I am pleased that you do not know him ; he 
has done nothing but insult me ever since I entered the 
house. 

Com. Insult you ! 

Sal. Thet's jist what I belave he has bin a-doin', as we 
all on us knows. 

Mrs. M. He is very objectionable, Richard ; please see 
that he is removed. (Mean, whistles) 

Com. {haughtUy) Would you be so kind as to absent 
yourself, sir. {Aside to Mean.) Uncle, you'll find some 
choice cigars in the smoking-room. 

Mean, {rising) I never smoke, but I shall withdraw from 
this apartment with great pleasure. {Exit d. r.) 

Com, George, I know that you are partial to a good 
cigar — 

Mer. Yes, your knowledge is correct ; you know my 
)jreakness, and if you will excuse me, I will join your uncle, 
[Exit D. R.) 

Mrs. M. {throwing her arms around Comfort) O 
Richard ! my life is not a happy one ! 

Sal. Nor moine, nather. mum. 

Mrs. M. Sairah, you will refrain from those unnecessary 
remarks. 
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Sal. I — I was mainen on account of im, mum , ano 
sayin' yez a-pinin' yez own swate silf away, mum. 

Mrs. M. Yes, alas 1 it is too true ! Here, Sarah, tak« 
my hat and shawl {gives them to her. Beginning to cr^ 
I am pining myself into a shadow ; I am so ill-treated. 

CoM. That's too bad. Do you have many — ^many quar« 
/els ? 

Mrs. M. (crying) Their name is legion. 

Sal. For they are many. She quarrels with 'im all the 
toime, sor. 

Mrs. M. {sternly) Sarah ! / never quarrel. 

Sal. In course yez don't, mum ; it's 'im thet quarrels. 

Mrs. M. {throwing her arris around Com. and laying he^ 
head on his shoulder) I am so ill-treated that I have not 
where to lay my weary head. 

Com. {aside) She appears to have had practice some- 
where. 

Mrs. M. Even my husband considers me a burden. 

Com. {aside) She is a trifle heavy. 

Mrs. M. I have become in his eyes his servant; a mero 
dependent. 

Com. {aside) She acts like a hanger-on. 

Mrs. M. Ah, Richard, if you were married, you would 
understand. 

Com. {starting) Married I ha-ha, the idea of my marry- 
ing. {Enter Mrs. C. d. f.) 

Mrs. M. But you will marry some day, {Enter Mean, 
and Mer. d. r., Mer. smoking.) 

Com. But I am not married, nor have I any desire to be, 
(Mrs. C. screams) 

Mrs. M. {turning) Richard, who is this woman ? 

Com. {confused) Oh ! that — a — she — ^you know — ^she vi 
my — vay maid-servant, {Enter Har. d. f. carrying boxes^ 
Mrs. C. leans against him,) Tableau. 
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Act It 

SCENE. ^Same as Act I Boxes piled fy UMe, Uar» « 

discovered dtisting, 

Har. 1 can't understand it. The governor never acted 
like this before; leastwise not since I've knowed him 
He must have somethin* on his mind — that is, on part of 
his mind — I'm afear*d the t'other part h'aint there. (Tapping 
his forehead) I'm afeared he's just a little queer kinder, as it 
were. The idea of blamin* everything on me, when 1 never 
done nothin' ; and then talking about parrots and one thing 
an' another ; tellin* me go fetch the parrot in the right wing 
an* not to come back until I done it. Dog me cats ! I'd 
never have got back at all if it hadn't a-been for the missus, 
an' them boxes. {Looking at boxes by table) Just look at 'em 
I had to carry *em up-stairs two at onct, and it warn't no 
easy job, nuthen Wonder what's in 'em? (Examines.) 
{Enter Com. d. l.) 

Com. (sharply) Harris I (Har. starts) Leave those boxes 
alone ] 

Har. Yes, sir ; I was goin' to — when you came in- - 

Com. You were going to do nothing of the kind (Goes 
'^0 tabled 

Har. Goin' to do what, sir ? 

Com. (angrily) Leave the room I 

Har. No, sir ; I warn't. 

Com. Leave the room, do you hear ! 

Har. (meekly) Yes, sir (aside) I'm afeared he's a iittk 
touched in the 'ead, as it were (going). 

Com. (calling) Harris I 

Har. (stopping) Yes, sir. 

Com. (sitting) You may think that I have been acting in 
—a — a somewhat peculiar manner to-day. 

Har. Seein' as it were you, sir, I didn't think nothin* on it 

Com. (angrily) What! 

Har. I — I mean, sir, it warn't for me to think. You can 
act as it pleases you, sir. 

Com. Oh 1 I can ? 

Har. Yes, sir. 

Com. (dryly) Thank vqvl 

M 
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Har. {surprised)Slr ! 

Com. I said, " Thank you.** 

Har. Yes, sir. {Aside) Ym sure I don*t know wfaal 

he's thankin' me for. 
Com. Perhaps I may have blamed you for one or two 

tittle things that you did not do. 

Har. If I might be so bold, sir, I will say, that now you 
speak on it, perhaps there was one or two little matters that 
I didn't hexactly know what your meanin' were. 

Com. {thoughtfully) Yes, perhaps there were, but-^ 
they were necessary. 

Har. Yes, sir. {Hesitating) A-a might I ask, sir, what 
parrot I was to fetch by the wing, as it were ? 

Com. Never mind the parrot, Harris ; it is an unpleas^ 
ant subject. {Gives money) Here, take this. 

Har. {aside) He is certainly crazy. 

Com. And be sure and say nothing to the other servants 
J[ this conversation. Now you may leave the room. 

Har. Thank ye, sir. {Exit d. f.^ 

Com. What a dumb-head that fellow is. By George? 
here's my play ; I had forgotten it. My rest, between the 
acts, has been a long one, but it can hardly be called a rest ; 
pever worked harder in my life. Since I started upon my 
diplomatic career — we will give it the benefit of the doubt 
lind call it diplomacy — I have told so many lies that now 
they come without my assistance — in fact> they almost say 
themselves, and I have great difficulty in keeping them 
back. They are cheap, but very useful; the question is 
whether I won't have to pay for them some day. I^am 
afraid the bill will be a large one, for I keep a running 
account. Now that Edith has returned, my ingenuity will 
be taxed to its utmost How in the deuce did Edith get 
back so soon ? She must have bought the paper in the 
village ; I'll wager the stationer made his fortune. I have 
said nothing to her since her return; haven't had the 
chance, and I can^ say that I desire one. {Enter Mrs. C 
D. F., goes toward D. l.) Com. {rising) By jove ! the chance 
has come {getting in her way). My dear Edith, I — 

Mrs, C. {ruery haughtily) Sir ! 

Com. {stepping aside quickly) I — I merely wished to in 
juire if you — you had paid the freight on these boxes. 

Mrs. C. I have no reply to make. {Exit D. L.) 

Com. Phew 1 1 feel crushed {sits at table) (prying to laugK\ 
Ha-ha-ha- ; I don't care ; it's a good joke {laughing very 
weakly) ha-ha {picks up peti) I must work {starts to zvrite,) 
Mer entering d. R. £?» tiptoe ^ still in clown^s costume^ 
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Con {throwing pen on floor) Confound it ! I have no 
ideas. 

Mer. Shew ! That's nothing new. Don't make such a 
noise, old man ; you'll waken him. 

Com. Waken whom ? 

Mer. Your uncle ; I left him in the smoking-room, trying 
to raise the roof. My, how he does snore. I was telling 
him one of my best stories, too, and would you believe it, 
he fell fast asleep. 

Com. That was only natural. 

Mer. Very unnatural I call it The story was good ; 
about a man, you know, that — 

Com. {interrupting) Sorry, George, but I am very busy to- 
day, please postpone your interesting tale. 

Mer. Well, I want — 

Com. No stories, George ; {aside) I have a monopoly on 
stories. 

Mer. All right then, some other time ; but I want to 
ask you about that maid-servant, I would like to— 

Com. {angrily) Hang the maid-servant I 

Mer. Hang her I oh ! no, I — 

Com. Then shoot her ! 

Mer. Why, Dick, old fellow, what ails you ? 

Com. Nothing. {A pause) If you really must know the 
truth about her I suppose I will have to tell you. {Aside) 
Now for another lie. {To Mer.) She is a relation oi 
mine. 

Mer. Oh ! that accounts for your interest in her. 

Com. My interest ! It strikes me you show the more In- 
terest of the two. 

Mer. But how is it that she is in your employ as a ser* 
vant? 

Com. {hesitating) Well — ^she is not exacdy my maid. 

Mer. Your housekeeper perhaps. 

Com. {quickly) Yes, my housekeeper. {Aside) Why 
didn't I mink of that before. {To Mer.) She was poor 
and alone in the world, you know, so I thought it was only 
charitable to give her a home. I tell you this, Merrigale, so 
that in case you notice any farailiarity on her part toward 
me you will understand. 

Mer. Yes, certainly. I knew she was not an ordinary 
servant ; and, by the way, old man, I'm afraid you hurt her 
feelings by calling her a maid ; these poor relations are of* 
ten very sensitive, you know. 

Com. It was rather unkind, I admit. {Aside, looking ojf 
D. L.) B> jove ! here she comes. I must keep them froni 
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meeting. (To Mer.) George, quick, hide yourself I (/kM^ 
kisarm) Here, back of this screen 1 

Mer. What's the matter, old man ? 

Com. My— my housekeeper is coming. 

Mer. I don't mind meeting her. 

Com. Yes, but I — I wish to apologize to her, and I woul<f 
rather do it without your assistance. Make haste ! {Pushes 
Mer. back of screen) {Enter Mrs. C. d. l, — Com. ieaw 
dgainst table and looks in another direction^ 

Mrs. C. {after pause, pleadingly) Dick! 

Com. Please don't call me Dick. You know I nevct 
like you to call me by my first name before company, I-^ I 
mean when we have company. 

Mrs. C. Why, Dick! 

Com. There you go again. 

Mrs. C. You know I always call you •' Mr. Comfort ^ 
before people, but Rooking around) — but there's no owa 
here. 

Com. {quickly) Of course there isn't {Nervously) Who-^ 
who said there was ? 

Mrs. C. Oh ! won't you tell me what is the matter* 
What have I done ? Are you ill ? 

Com.' No, certainly not. 

M.ls. C. Then why do you act so strangely? Why di4 
fou call me a maid.-^ 

Com. That was a mistake, a lapsus lingua — I— I aii( 
sorry. 

Mrs. C. Won't you kiss me and tell me you love me ? 

Com. {cougJis nervously) Why, of course not; I — ^1 
couldn't do that. 

Mrs. C. {beginning to cry) Don't you love me, Dick ? 

Com. {aside) What will George think of this? {To 
Mrs. C.) Now you mustn't act that way. We have talked 
this matter over before, and you know my feelings toward 
you perfectly well ; it would not only be utterly useless for 
me to tell you that I loved you, but — a — but under the cir- 
cumstances, ridiculous. 

Mrs. C. {stopping crying) I see it all ; you do not lov« 
me. You sent me out of the house so that you could jnak^ 
love to another woman. Who was that woman ? {Becom* 
ing excited) You are afraid to tell me. 

Com. You ought to know who she is. 

Mrs. C. You have forgotten the woman you once loved 
You have forgotten her whom you promised to — 

Com. I promised nothing ; you are talking nonsensOt 

Mrs. C. Oh 1 of course, you say sa 
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Con I am perfectly willing to tell you who die lady 

was, 

Mrs. C. I do not wish to hear. 

Com. But I want to — 

Mrs. C. I won't listen to you {^'oes toward D« L.^ 

Com. But you must. 

Mrs. C. I won't. (Exit d. l., shuts and locks door.) 

Mer. (coming' from behind screen) Has she gone ? Vm 
g^lad you hid me, old fellow. 

Com. (dryly) So am I. 

Mer. She appeared slightly agitated; what have yoir 
been doing to worry her so ? 

Com. Nothing whatever ; it is simply a woman's whim. 

Mer. Ah! that accounts for it; I never could under- 
stand these women. But say, old man, don't you think you 
are a little hard on her, she seems very fond of you. 

Com. (indifferently) You think so .^ 

Mer. Yes, judging from appearances. 

Com. That's just the trouble. I don't object to her being 
fond of me — in fact, I rather admire her taste — ^but I don't 
like her to show it. (Aside) Not to-day at least. 

Mer. But don't you think you ought to make some 
allowance ? Perhaps she is naturally of a suspicious nature, 
and possessing a deep feeling for you — as her benefactor 
you know — ^she is jealous when you show attention to 
others. 

Com. But I am not attentive to others. 

Mer. Perhaps not, Dickie, perhaps not ; you used to bA. 
you know. 

Com. (angrily) Confound it ! Merrigale, I know more 
about this matter than you. 

Mer. Well you ought to. 

Com. (aside) I wish I didn't. (To Mer.) And your advice 
is not asked or wanted. 

Mer. Now, don't get angry, old man ; no offense in- 
tended, I assure you. 

Com. Well, please drop the subject, once and for all. 

Mer. Certainly, if you wish it. (Enter Harris d. f.) 

Har. The man wants to know, sir, how long he has to 
wait before you pay him, sir. 

Com. What man ? 

Har. The man 'as brought them boxes, sir ; he*8 waited 
ever since he came. 

Com. Of course he has, you idiot. 

Har. Yes, sir. 

Cosf. I didn't ask him to wait 
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Hah. Nor me neither, sir. 

Com. Why didn't you tell me before? Send him up;tNtf 
no, I will go down. {Aside) I don't want the fellow to blur 
out anything about my wife, before Merrigale. (Escil Com 

D. F.) 

Mer. Harris, where is Mrs. Meander ? 

Har. I don't know, sir; flghtin' with her husband, I 
•reckon. 

Mer. Her what ! 

Har. Her husband, sir; maybe you thinks as MrSb 
Meander hadn't a husband, but she has. 

Mer. I don't understand this. 

Har. There ain't nothin' to understand. 

Mer. Who is her husband ? Not Dick's— I — I meao 
Mr. Comfort's uncle ! 

Har. Why, in course ; she's his aunt. 

Mer. But why did she change her name ? 

Har. (chuckling) I guess that's what he often wonders, sir. 

Mer. laside) This is very singular ; why does she take 
the name of Meander instead of Comfort. If I could only 
have a talk with that charming housekeeper, perhaps she 
could explain matters; there is certainly some mystery 
about Dick's relations. 

Mer. {To Har.) I would like to have a few moments^ 
conversation with the housekeeper. 

Har. (surprised) The housekeeper! We ain't got no 
housekeeper, sir ; the house keeps itself, except when Mrs. 
Comfort keeps it 

Mer. Mrs. Comfort ! You don't mean the old lady ? 

Har. That aint for me to say, sir, although I believe Mr» 
Comfort does call her that sometimes {laughs), 

Mkr. But I didn't know she lived here. 

Har. Not live here ! She's here most of the time, sir, 
cxcfjpt when she's away. She stays in town sometimes, sir. 

Mer. {aside) No wonder Dick is worried; I suppose 
these two women quarrel all the time. {To Har.) Where 
IS the maid ? I wish to see her. 

Har. The maid, sir 1 

Mer. {sharply) Yes, the house-maid ; you seem surprised 
at everything I say ; Sally, I think her name is ; I thought 
she was the housekeeper. {Aside) These servants aru 
always jealous of one another. 

Har. Sally ain't no more the housekeeper than I am, 
Rir. 

Mer. Well, whether she is or not, 1 wish to see hcri 
*ell her to come here. 
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Har. Yes, sir. {Aside) What's he want with Sally I 
ixronder. (Exit Harris d. l.) 

Mbr« Very mysterious, very! {Enter Mean. d. r.J 
{Aside) Here comes old Comfortable, evidendy just 
awakened. ( To Mean.) Well, su", did you succeed ? 

Mean, {sharply) Succeed ! Succeed in what ? 

Mer. In raising the roof; I left you hard at work. Youf 
eflforts certainly merited success. 

Mean. Your words are meaningless. You left me verj 
abruptly, interrupting my remarks in an extremely rude 
manner, sir. 

Mer. {laughing) Ha-ha-ha, what are you talking about ? 
It was you who interrupted my remarks. You snored so 
loudly that I had to stop my story — it was a good one, 
too. 

Mean. Snore ! I never snore, sir ; never ! 

Mer. {sarcastically) Of course not ; I suppose you never 
lall asleep either. You were not napping in the smoking- 
room, were you ? 

Mean. Certainly not, sir ; certainly not. No doubt you 
were asleep yourself. 

Mer. Yes, no doubt, and dreamed that I was you ; what 
nonsense ! All I have to say is, that if what I heard isn't a 
sample of your snoring powers, I don't care to hear one 
{Aside) Thunder storms always frighten me. {To Mean.) 
No wonder you and your wife are always quarreling. 

Mfan. {angrily) How dare you make slighting remarks 
in reference to my family affairs ! You know nothing about 
such matters, 

Mer. No, I'm a bachelor. 

Mean. That accounts for your ignorance ; how true it 
is, " He jests at scars who never felt a wound." {Musingly) 
A bachelor ! How sweet the word sounds. Young man. 
in order that you may learn never to jest about matrimonial 
affairs, I will tell you a story. {Sits.) 

Mer. You wouldn't listen to mine. 

Mean. Yours was told to provoke laughter and mirth, 
inine teaches a good and wholesome lesson. 

Mer. {aside) Evidently nothing witty is to be expected 
(n/y). 

Mean. The story is a sad and doleful one ; short, but fiA 
of pathos. 

Mer. {aside^ taking out handkerchief) The prospect )k 
q^loomy. 

Mean Long ago-^musingly) How long it seems 

Mer. How long ago did you say ? 
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Mean. I dtd not say. Long ago, a young inan» then m 
the age of thirty-five. 

Mer. {aside) A mere child. 

Mean. Met an attractive young widow-— 

Mer ipiterrupting) Fell in love, they were married aiid 
lived happily ever after; moral, always marry widows 
those stories are all alike. 

Mean. (w//A dignity) You will be kind enough not tc 
interrupt It is true, the young man fell desperately ia 
iove. 

Mer. {half aside) Of course, they all do. 

Mean. His love was returned— 

Mer. C. O. D. ? 

Mean, {angrily) Your jesting is exceedingly malapropoa 
•Ir. You will kindly allow me to finish my story in my own 
way. 

Mer. Certainly, sir, this is your story. 

Mean. You seem to have forgotten the fact As I re 
marked, the young man's affection was reciprocated. 

Mer. {aside) The widow was evidently a Republican. 

Mean. They were married, but contrary to all expecta 
lions, they did not live happily. 

Mer {aside) An exceptional case. 

Mean. The wife did her utmost to provoke the bus 
band's wrath. 

Mer. Of course the wife was to blame for everything. 

Mean. Certainly, sir ! for everything ! 

Mer. {sarcastically) They always are. 

Mean. Always. She had been so accustomed to manag 
ing her first husband — who was an invalid — that she ex 
pected " number two " to yield everything also. 

Mer. But " number two " thought differently. 

Mean. Yes. sir, very differently. T/t? doesn't yield every 
thing ; oh no ! far from it {Rises.) 

Mer. That is certainly a tale of woe. 

Mean, (impressively) Young man, I stand before you the 
Uving example of what an unhappy married life will do 
{Slowly and solemnly) I married that widow. 

Mer. Well, judging irom appearances, I should karde^ 
";all you a happy man. 

Mean. Far from it, and yet ! have my happy moments. 

Mer. Impossible ! 

Mean. These quarrels with my wife are only occasional 
and when the eagle of gory war has taken his flight ana 
Uie white dove of peace once again hovers over our lives 
then we are happy as ot^ yore 
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Mer. Well» if I were you, I would wring that gory ea- 
gle's neck and cage the dove of peace ; then you could keep 
it by you. 

Mean. Your metaphors are mixed. 

Mer. Perhaps they are ; I don't often dabble in meta- 
phors. (Enter Mrs. M. d. l.) 

Mean. Many times have I regretted that I ever married. 
I was a young fool then. 

Mrs. M. Yes — you're older now. (Mean and Mer, 
itart.) 

Mer. {aside) Now for a scene. Perhaps I can prevent 
one. ( To Mrs. M.) Madam, your husband was just speak- 
ing of you. 

Mrs. ^, .{dryly) Yes, I heard it. 

Mer. But — a — madam, you misunderstand; I meant 
favorably of course, favorably. 

Mrs. M. It sounded so. 

Mer. He was saying how sad he felt that husband and 
wife were always quarreling. 

Mean, l said nothing of the kind, Merriblow. 

Mer. Well — of — a — of course not those words exacdy, 
but — a — they — had that meaning, I'm sure they had. 

Mrs. M. Young man, I am not in need of an interpreter, 
my hearing .is still good, and I wish to say, that the name 
denoting foolishness, is, in my opinion, very appropriate to 
this — ^this person ; if he had called himself an idiot, he would 
have spoken the truth also. 

Mean. Merriblow, she is a good judge of Idiots. 

Mrs. M. I ought to be. 

Mean. That's so, she ought to be. 

Mer. My dear friends, this is terrible, do try to control 
yourselves. 

Mean. I have no doubt I was an idiot when I married 

Mrs. M. And never got over it. 

Mean. Ha-ha. I suppose you, I mean she, thinks that 
awfully funny. 

Mrs. M. He seems to enjoy it It is exceedingly ap- 
propriate for nobody to laugh at nothing. 

Mean. She calls herself " nothing ; " I was trying to laugh 
at her. 

Mrs. M. He couldn't find a better subject 

Mean. No, not to laugh at. {Enter Comfort d. f.) 

Mer. My dear, sir, for the love of peace, do be calm ; 
these remarks will only create trouble. {Sees Com.) Ah^ 
Dick, do try and pacify your uncle and aunt, they bavo 
been — a-^been misunderstanding each other. 
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Mrs. M. Y<m were not asked to interfere, sir. 

Mean. The matter does not concern you in the least 

Mer. Thank Heayen, there is one point upon which yon 
«^ree. 

Mer. (aside to Com.) Dick, can't you reconcile them ? 

Com. (aside to Mer.) Suppose you withdraw and 1 will 
try the part of peacemaker. 

Mer. (aside to Com.) I wish you luck; I will go clothe 
myself in my own garments — they must be ready for me by 
[his time — these are becoming a little too monotonous. 
(Exit Mer. d. l.) 

Com. Uncle Meander, wouldn't you like to go in the 
smoking-room and — 

Mean, {interrupting) No, I wouldn't ; I don't smoke, I 
told you, and I have spent far too much valuable time in 
that room for one day. 

Com, Weil, then, one of these other rooms (poinHng- Ic 
the lefty 

Mean. No, that is the epemy's country. 

Mrs. M. Richard, there is no necessity for him to with- 
draw ; I consider my time too valuable to waste here. 

Com. My dear aunt, I do not wish to disturb you, 
I— 

Mrs. M. It will be a pleasure to go ; there are some un^. 
pleasant remembrances, Richard, which one is glad to leave 
hehind (Exit Mrs. M. d. l., haughtily) 

Mean. That cut was meant for me. {Laughs weakly.) 

Com. (after pause) Uncle, don't you think it a pity that 
you and Aunt Clementina quarrel so continually ? 

Mean. Yes, Richard, I am willing to confess I do think 
it a pity. But we do not quarrel continually, oh no I only 
occasionally. This happens to be a little stronger than 
usual, that's all. Still, I think it a pity, a great pity. 

Com. Then why do you do it ^ 

Mean. I don't ; it isn't my fault. 

Com. Oh ! that's always the way ! 

Mean. Yes, always. 

Com. Adam started the fashion by blaming Eve, and 
ever since then husbands have been unwilling to think 
themselves in the wrong. 

Mean. Then it is Adam's fault. 

Com. I've no doubt you are to blame just as much as 
Aunt Clementina. 

Mean. Well, perhaps you are right. I do not enjoy 
i>eing at enmity with my wife, but — a — 

Com. But you do not know how to alter matters 1 FU 
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tell you. Go to Aunt Clementina, tell her that you are sonf 
tor what has happened and— 

Mean, (interrupting) Oh ! I couldn't do that 
Com. It is the only way. 

Mean. Imagine my telling her I was sorry; the shock 
would kill her. 

Com. Oh ! no, not so bad as that, although no doubt 'V 
would be a surprise. 
Mean. I should say so. 

Com. a pleasant one, though. Come now, uncle, prove 
to her it is the unexpected that always happens; that 
there is something new under the sun. 

Mean. Richard, my boy, I believe you are right. (Taking 
his hand) I'll try it. You ought to be a married man ; I 
believe you would make a good one. 
Com. (eagerly) You think so. 

^^EAN. But, you're 7iot married, and I guess it's just aft 
well. (Enter Sally d. f.) 
Sal. I come as soon as I could lave my work, son 
Mean, (angrily) Who asked you to come at all 1 In my 
opinion the sooner you " lave " here tlie better. 

Sal. I knows thim as doesn't ask yeVe opinion. ( To 
Com.) I was informed thet there circus clown was after 
wantin* to say me, sor. 

Mean. Well, he's " after wantin* to say " you now, so 
Sally, you may leave the room. 

Sal. Me name's not Sally, me name's "Sane" in 
Frinch. 

Mean. I don't care what you're name is in " Frinch " 
or Chinese or any other language ; it's Sally in English. 
(Enter Mrs. M. d. l.) 
Mrs. M. Sarah, go pack my bag instantly I 
Sal. Why, mum, I thought — 

Mrs. M. No matter what you thought ; instantly ! do you 
hear! 
Sal. Yes'm, I 'ears. (Exit d. l.) 
Mean. My dear Clementina, I want to— 
Mrs. M. (snappishly) Hold your tongue, sir ; how dare 
/ou call me by my maiden name ! 
Mean, (aside to Com.) Now, whose fault was that ? 
Com. (aside to Mean.) Don't you see she is in a temper 1 
Mean, (aside to Com.) That's nothing unusual. 
Com. (aside to Mean.) You ought to speak to her when 
she can listen to reason. 
Mean, (aside to Com.) She never can. 
Com. Not now, while she is excited. (To Mrs. M.) M| 
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dear aunt, why do you wish your bag packed ? You are noi 
going to leave, are you ? 

Mrs. M. {sarcastically) Oh ! certainly not, I expect to stay 
forever. 

Com. {aside) I hope not. {Aside to Mean.) Uncle, I think 
you had better retire, until the storm blows over ; come 
with me into the garden. {To Mrs. M.) Aunt Clementina, 
you will excuse us, while I show uncle the grounds ? 

Mean. Just as you think best Richard, I shall go and g^et 
my hat. {Exit D. R.) 

Mrs. M. I think a little air would do your uncle much 
good. 

Com {aside) It is easy enough to play the part of a sign- 
post and point the way of peace to unhappy couples, bu\ 
unfortunately the sign-post remains in the same spot. I 
wish some one would show me the way to peace with my 
wife. {Enter Mean. d. r.) ( To Mean.) Are you ready, uncle. 
{Exit Mean and Com. d. f.) 

Mrs. M. I can't endure it, and I sha'n*t endure it. I shall 
not remain here to be insulted. He treats me shamefully^ 
outrageously ! Poor dear Mr. Barnes never treated me so. 
And then he blames me for everything when it is always his 
fault. If he would only acknowledge that he is in the wrong 
I could forgive him, but unless he does, we shall be 
strangers forever. {Enter Mrs. C. d. l.) 

Mrs. C. {not perceiving Mrs. M.) I must see him. 

Mrs. M. {sharply) See whom ? 

Mrs. C. {starting — aside) That woman here ! 

Mrs. M. {aside) Sarah should have packed my bag by 
this time. {To Mrs. C.) Just run up to my room and te^M my 
maid I wisn to see her, will you ? 

Mrs. C. {haughtily) I am not accustomed to receive com- 
mands from strangers. 

Mrs. M. {sarcastically) Oh ! you are not ? {aside) We*ll 
•ee as to that. ( To Mrs. C.) What difference does it make 
whether I am a stranger to you or not ? As long as I am 
in Mr. Comfort's house and — 

Mrs. C. What right have you to be here ? 

Mrs. M. What right ! You are impudence personified ! 
I have every right ! What business is it of yours ? 

Mrs. C. {quietly) I think Mr. Comfort has made it my 
business. 

Mrs. M. Made it your business 1 it's false ! go, do as 1 
bid you immediately ! do you hear ! 

Mrs. C. And what right have you to give me orders ? 

Mrs. M. Mr. Comfort has certainly given me a right. I 
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tm a very dear relation of his; {half aside) I am sure hit 
dearest relation. 

Mrs. C. It isn't true! you came here just to make 
trouble ; you can't deny it ! you are trying to win his affec- 
tion from me ; but you can't succeed, he loves me, and me 
alone. 

Mrs. M. Loves you! (aside) The girl must be crazy. 
( To Mrs. C.) Come, I have heard enough ; I shall report 
what you have said to Mr. Comfort You are presumptuous 
beyond all words ! 

Mrs. C. {excitedly) You shall not remain in this house 
another moment ; go ! go I say ! Leave instantiy 1 {calling 
Harris ! 

Mrs. M. Do you, a mere servant, a common maid, dare 
to address me in this manner! I shall report you im- 
mediately ; we will see which one shall leave ; you or I— 
we'll see. {Exit d. l.) 

Mrs. C. That woman shall leave, {calling) Harris ' {Enter 
Har. d. f.) 

Har. Yes, sir, I — mean ma'am. 

Mrs. C. Where is Mr. Comfort ? 

Har. In the garding, watchin' the rosebugs, as it were, 
ma'am. 

Mrs. C. Tell him I wish to see him right away. 

Har. He's showing the old gentleman around the ground, 
ma'am ; pointin' out the beauties of the spot, as he said, 
ma'am, the perspective on one thing an* another, as it were. 

Mrs. C. Did you hear me ! I desire to see him im* 
mediately. 

Har. Yes, sir, I — I mean ma'am. {Aside) I'm afeared 
we're goin to 'ave a squall. (Exit d. f.) 

Mrs. C. Dick must send her away, or I shall go. Can 
\t be that he no longer loves me ? That he cares for this 
other woman ? I hate her ! I never was so unhappy in all 
my life ; but sooner than remain and see him make love tO 
another, I will separate from him forever. I will \i it kills mel 
{Throws herself into a chair and cries.) {Enter Sally d. l. 
-bringing bag.) 

Sally {throwing bag on floor) There's her auld packed 
bag. I'm jist wurked to dith, thet's what I am. {seeing Mrs. 
C.) Yez lazy crature ! settin' round a' doin' nothin'. A^here's 
Mr. Comfort? (Mrs. Comfort stops crying^ What yea 
cryin' about ; yez big blubberin' baby yez. Where's Mr. 
Comfort, I asked yez ? 

Mrs. C. {wiping her eyes) How dare you speak to mo 
so? 
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Sally. How dare me! ha-ha — did yez iver hear th« 
loike of that 1 how dare me ! I dare spake to yez or inj 
other man loike yez, jist as I think bist, an the sooner yej 
know that, the bitter it'll be for yez. 

Mrs. C. {rising) Leave the room instantly ! 

Sally. An' thet's jist what I'll do, but not from iny of 
yez tellin* me. I'm glad to git out of the soight of the loike^ 
of yez. I'll tell on yez, niver be afeared of thet I 

Mrs. C. Leave, do you hear ! 

Sally. The missus will know that yez wouldn't till a 
leddy where Mr. Comfort were ; yez great big overdressed, 
blubberin* baby yez. Why don't yez driss loike a female 
maid thet yez be, an' not be a puttin' on airs loike a leddy 
thet yez aren't. I'll tell on yez ! {Exit d. l.) 

Mrs. C. What does this mean } 

Sally (^thotit) Git out of me way, yez circus clown yez 
{Enter Mer. d. l., dressed in own stdt.) 

Mer. {looking off D. L.) A very impudent maid ! tfiere is 
too much French about her, that's the trouble ; now if she 
were only Irish she might not be so exuberant and — a— • 
and hilarious. {Seeing Mrs. Com. confused) I — I beg youi 
pardon, madam, I — I should say miss ; I beg your pardon , 
do I— do I intrude ? I — I was looking for Dick — Mr. Com- 
fort, you know. {Aside) What a refined looking girl. 

Mrs. C. I expect Mr. C. here presently ; may I — ^may 1 
ask your name ? 

Mer. Certainly, ma'am, certainly. (^^V/^) Charming man ^ 
ners ; Dick is a brute. {A paused 

Mrs. C. And pray what is your name ? 

Mer. Merrigale, madam, I — I mean miss, Mr. George 
Merrigale. 

Mrs. C. Mr. Merrigale! why I have frequently heard 
Mr. Comfort speak of you ; you are an old friend of his, 
are you not ? 

Mer. I flatter myself to that extent. 

Mrs. C. {hesitating) Then as a friend, perhaps— perhaps 
you will tell me whether you have noticed anything peculiar 
in his actions to-day ; do you think he has been working 
too hard ? 

Mer. Yes, no doubt that is it ; been working too hard 
of course ; hard work will tell on the best of us, you know \ 
I never could stand it. {Aside) I think Dick is going crazy 
myself, but it wouldn't do to tell her so. 

Mrs. C. He has been acting so strangely toward me, 
ever since early this morning ; he has never been this way 
before. I was beginning to fear that he cared for — ^that il 
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iras some other— trouble, but it can't be tbat^oh not it cai»^ 

be that It must be overwork. 

Mer. Of course ; Dick always was a hard worker. 

Mrs. C. You — you never thought — I— I mean you never 
noticed tiiat he — he cared for — I should say, was attentive 
to any woman, did you ? 

Mer. Well no, not recently ; but to speak the truth, Dick 
wsis once very much in love with — 

Mrs. C. In love ! wit^ whom ? 

Mer. (quickly) Oh ! that was sometime — a very long time 
ago. Some think he got over it, in fact, he himself told me 
only to-day that he cared for no woman, but I do not 
believe it. I kn6w more about this matter than people 
imagine and I have overheard some things which make 
tne certain that Dick loves her still. 

Mrs. C. {excitedly) It's false, sir! I do not believe a wor<J 
of it ; you know it is untrue ! 

Mer. {aside) By jove ! what an idiot I am to tell her this 
( To Mrs. C ) No, of course not, certainly it isn't true. IVe 
no doubt the whole story is entirely without foundation 
{Enter Mrs. M. d. l.) 

Mrs. M. So you refused to tell my maid where Mr. Com- 
fort was, did you ? You shall pay for it ! I shall seek him 
inyself, and when I find him you shall leave the house. 
{Exit D. F.) 

Mrs. C. {half aside) That woman again! she maddens 
me 1 ( To Mer.) Tell me, who is she ? do you know ? 

Mer. Why, that's Mrs. Comfort! 

Mrs. C. Mrs. Comfort ? you are deceiving me ? 

Mer. No, I am sure of it. 

Mrs. C. It's not true ! I am Mrs. Comfort 

Mer. {astonished) You, Mrs. Comfort ! I — I did not know 
you were married. {Enter Com., Mrs. M. and Mean. d. f.) 

Mrs. C. I repeat, sir, I am Richard Comfort's wife. 

Mer, Dick's wife ! 

Mrs. M. What's this? 

Mrs. C. {turning) There stands my husband and having 
a legal right as his wife, I demand that that woman {poinU 
to Mrs. M.) leave the house. Tableau. 

' ' Curiam^ 
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SCENE.— 5iw»^ as Act land II. 

(Mer. discovered front of stage reading paper^ It's of 
no use. (JLays paper down) My thoughts will wander. 
I will make one more mighty effort to forget the past. 
{Takes up paper upside-down and attempts to read) I can't 
do it. I have lost all interest in the news of the day; 
even prize fights have no charm. What can it all mean ? 

Dick's wife I He declared he was unmarried. It seems 
to be only a question of which one is to be believed; 
the benefit of the doubt belongs to the lady. Perhaps he 
is ashamed of her, but why ? I don't understand it {As 
if struck by a sudden thought) By jove ! I see it ! Dick 
must have married his maid and naturally is ashamed to 
confess it, especially as his uncle seems averse to his marry- 
ing. He can^t have been married very long, for it has only 
been about a year since he was engaged to— a — ^that other 
girl. What was her name ? I have forgotten it. No doubt 
she heard of his attentions to this maid and broke the en- 
gagement. {Enter Har. d. f.) 

K AR. Did you see Sally, sir ? I sent her to you. 

Mer. Yes, I saw her ; where is Mrs. Comfort ? 

Har. I don* know where she is just now, sir ; with M^ 
Comfort, I reckon; they has had a little squall, sir, as it 
were. 

Mer. I don't mean Mr. Comfort's aunt 

Har. I didn't think as you did, sir ; I didn't, nuther. 

Mer. {aside) Can it be that he doesn't know Dick is 
married; I must go cautiously. {To Har.) I mean Sally; 
the maid, you know. 

Har. Yes, sir, I know Sally's the maid. You said Mrs. 
Comfort, sir. I reckon Mr. Comfort wouldn't like to have 
his wife called a maid ; leastways I wouldn't 

Mer. No, of course he wouldn't 

Har. But you did it, sir; you asked me where Mrs. 
Comfort were and then said you meant Sally. 

Mer. {aside) He evidently suspects nothing; Dick is 
keeping*it a close secret 
36 
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Har. Mrs. Comfort doesn't look any inor« like Sally, 
sir, then I look like a ton of coal 

Mer. Mrs. who ? 

Mar. Yes, sir. 

Mer. What did you say ? 

Har. Like a ton of coal, sir. 

Mer. No, no; who was the person that was unlike 
Sally ? 

Har. Mrs. Comfort, sir. 

Mer. You mean old Mrs. Comfort, of course. 

Har. She aint old, sir. 

Mer. Well, that's a matter of opinion. 

Har. She's young and pretty. 

Mer. Pretty I That's a matter of opinion also. {Asid^S 
The idea of calling Dick's aunt young and pretty. {To 
Har.) I can't say, Harris, that I admire your taste. 

Har. Why Mr. Comfort wouldn't never have married 
her, if he hadn't thought her pretty, sir, no more than I 
wouldn't. 

Mer. The old man drew a blank then, that is to say, as 
far as her looks are concerned. 

Har. The old man, sir ! 

Mer. {angrily) Yes, the old man ; are you deaf? 

Hab What do you mean, sir. 

Mer. What in the thunder do you mean ? Why you're 
dumb, jackassly dumb ! 

Har. Just as you say, sir, {aside) it strikes me he's the 
dumb one ; what's he mean by " old Mr. Comfort ?" {To 
Mer.) I was talking about Mr. Richard, sir. 

Mer. No, you weren't ; you said Mr. Comfort's wife 
didn't look like Sally. 

Har. Neither she do, sir. 

Mer. Great scott ! man ! do you know who nis wife is ? 

Har. In course I do; I've knowed who she is for 
nigh on a year. 

Mer. a year ! Not a year ! 

Har. Yes, sir, ever since they was engaged and long 
afore it was told to nobody, sir. I always did like Miss 
Edith. 

Mer. Edith! Edith who! 

Har. I said Miss Edith, sir; Miss Edith Barley in 
course ; leastways that were her name afore she married 
Mr. Comfort. 

Mer. Edith Barley ! that was the girl Dick was engaged 

to. 
Har. In course, sir — that's whiat I said* 
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Mer. But he is married — {hesitates,) 

Har. Certainly, sir, I said that too. 

Mer. (aside) That is terrible ! evidently this fellow does 
not know the truth. ( To Har.) And where is Mrs. Comfort 
now? 

Har. Don't know where she is just now, sir ; reckon she's 
somewhere around. She's almost always to home, except 
when she is^ in town at her mother's, sir, and she's ther# 
pretty regular every week, as it were. 

MiiR. (aside) I must see Dick, and receive an explana« 
tion. ( To Har.) Tell Mr. Comfort I wish to have an inter- 
view with him. 

Har. Yes. sir. (Aside) He seems to like to interview 
folks. (Exit D. F.) 

McR. Two wives ! I always thought Dick a little gay, 
but this is carrying gayety to an extreme ; it is positively 
festive. Terrible ! disgraceful ! and Dick swore he was un- 
married too. (Enter Mean, and Mrs. M. d. l.) 

Mean. My dear Clementine, I agree with you in every* 
thing. 

Mer. (aside) Another wonder! I will speak to him 
about Dick. 

Mean. What you say is certainly true ; Richard must 
explain matters. 

Mer. Just what I was thinking, sir. 

Mean, (seeing' Mer. — sharply) And what ri^^ht have you 
lo think anything ? 

Mer. What right, sir ! I think— 

Mean. Entirely too much. 

Mrs. M. Entirely! 

Mean. You think it your duty to interfere in everyone's 
business, and do your utmost to make trouble between my 
wife and me. 

Mer. Oh ! pardon me, sir, I tried to smooth matters — 

Mean. Smooth your grannie I there was nothing to 
smooth. 

Mrs. M. Certainly not ! you cannot smooth the placid 
mirror-like waters of a limpid lake. 

Mean. And a lot of wind only ruffles the surface. 

Mer. Yes, of course, but I was trying to pour oil' on dit 
already ruffled waters. 

Mean. Your attempt was a failure. 

Mer. (half aside) I am aware of that fact 

Mean. A rip-saw cannot smooth. 

Mer. I never imagined it could, sir. 

Mrs. M. (sharply) Then don't try it 
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Mer. Thanks, I won't. (Aside) They leem in a 
strangely agreeable mood. {To MeanO My dear sir 
there is a little matter — 

Mean. I have no timSfbr trifles. 

Mer. If your wife would kindly withdraw I— 

Mean. My wife withdraw 1 Never I 

Mrs. M. Nothing shall ever part us. 

Mer. (aside) Then I won't attempt it. A very lovin? 
pouple. ( To Mean.) I am extremely glad to see you sucl. 
a happy family, but — 

Mean. I have no secrets from my wife. 

Mrs. M. (/<7 Mer.) If it be necessary for some one to 
withdraw you may do so. (Sits c.) 

Mean. We give you our full permission. (Enter Com. 
D. L.) 

Com. (aside) She refuses to be reconciled. 

Mer. Ah ! Dick ! I wish to speak to you about — ^about 
something. 

Mean. Richard, I would like to have a few moments of* 
your valuable time. 

Com. I seem to be in demand. 

Mer. Dick, if you'll come into the smoking-room we— 

Mean. You will remain here, sir ! 

Mer. But I sent for him and I think— 

Mean. Your thoughts are worthless. 

Com. (aside) I evidently have no choice in the matter. 

Mean. As Richard's uncle, I certainly have a right to 
ihe first interview. 

Com. (aside) I had better remain and do my best to 
weather the storm. ( To Mer.) Uncle is right, and as in 
all other things, I will try to please him in this. 

Mean. It is well that you know your duty. Sit down ! 

Com. I am not tired, sir. 

Mean. Sit down, I say ! (Sits r. c.) 

Com, (aside) The storm is going to be a heavy one 
(Sits L. c. Mer. stands by left side of Com. chair,) 

Mean. Richard, I desire an explanation, I demand 
one! 

Com. In any way that 1 can be of assistance, sir—in 
what — 

Mean. You need ask no questions, sir, leave that to me. 
My wife has been insulted. 

Mrs. M. Insulted by a common house-maid. 

Com. Impossible ! 

Mean, (angrily) What do you mean, sir ! you know it 
is possible 1 very possible ! I demand an explanation. 
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Com. {aside) It is to be a thunder storm. {Ta Mean^ 
Why, uncle, /didn't insult her. 

Mean. You did, sir ! or if you didn't you allowed it to 
be done, which is the same thii^. 

Mrs. M. Precisely ! the maid is in your employ. 

Com. Yes, she is in — 

Mrs. M. She must gei: out 

Com. But, my dear Aunt — 

Mrs. M. You refuse to dismiss her ? {Aside to MEIA.N.) 
There may be some truth in our suspicions. 

Mean. Richard, there is another matter. 

Com. {aside) The storm is about to burst. 

Mean. You know my wishes in regard to marrying-, or 
rather to your not marrying. What did that maid mean by 
calling herself your wife ? 

Com. Tm sure I can't say, sir. 

Mer. Why, Dick, you know— 

Mean. Who asked you to interrupt, sir ? {To Com.) 
Richard, how can you account for what she said ? 

Com. I — I can't account for it; she must be weak 
minded. 

Mer. {aside) What a liar he is ! 

Mean. You say then that you are not married to that 
maid ? 

Com. I am married to no maid. 

Mer. Dick, how can you stand there and— 

Mean. Mind your own business, sir! {Rises) What 
affair is it of yours whether Richard is standing or sitting } 
What difference would it make to you if he were married 
to ten thousand maids ? 

Mrs. M. He has a right to marry whom he pleases— 

Mean. Without consulting you ? 

Com. {aside) I came out of that storm with great credit \ 
I had better withdraw before the wind blows from some 
unexpected quarter. (Rises) {To Mer.) What was it you 
wished to say to me, George ? 

Mer. If you don't mind, we will adjourn to the smoking 
room. I — I imagine your uncle and aunt do not appreciate 
my society. 

Mrs. M. Remember, Richard, you must dismiss that 

maid. 
Mean. Yes, I do not propose that my wife shall be in- 

suited. . . .r . ,,„ 

Com. {aside) Dismiss my own wife ! What am I to do ? 
iExeunt Mer. and Com. d. r.) 

Mrs. M. I cannot understand it That woman distinctly 
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•aid that Richard was her husband. What object did she 
have in saying so ? 

Mean. It does seem mysterious, my dear (stls r. c.) ; but 
Richaid vows there is no truth in it — ^you heard him — and 
we certainly should t)eUeve our nephew before a common 
kitchen-maid. No doubt, as he says, the girl is weak- 
minded. Perhaps she wishes to marry him, and the wish 
being the father to the thought, she thinks herself married. 

Mrs. M. But if she be crazy, why does Richard retain 
her ? 

Mean. Can't imagine, my dear ; but she shall not remain ; 
I will see to it. I sha'n't allow strangers to insult my wife. 

Mrs. M. But you would allow acquaintances ? 

Mean. Certainly not, my dear. 

Mrs. M. And you will never quarrel with me again ? 

Mean. Never again ; but it takes two to make a quarrel, 
you know. 

Mrs. M. More often, one. 

Mean. Oh ! no, one cannot quarrel without the other. 

Mrs. M. But one can start a quarrel. 

Mean. Yes, that is true ; but the past is forgiven, I do 
not blame you, my dear. 

Mrs. M. Blame me ! I should say not ; you have nothing 
to blame. 

Mean. I simply referred to our quarrels, my dear. 

Mrs. M. I was never to blame. 

Mean. Oh ! come now, Clementina, I have no doubt we 
were both — 

Mrs. M. Speak for yourself, sir. 

Mean. You fly into a temper so easily, that it is utterly 
useless to try to reason with you. 

Mrs. M. Yes, for jyou to attempt to reason ; you can't do 
it. 

Mean. My dear Clementina, you must not — 

Mrs. M. Must not ! I shall do as I please. {Sarcasiiccdly) 
I thought you would never quarrel with me again. Oh no S 
never again ! The truth is, you have such a disagreeable 
disposition that you can't control yourself. 

Mean. {Quietly) Then my darling — 

Mrs. M. How dare you talk so coolly! {rises) you 
hypocrite ! you know you are in a raging temper ; yes you 
are, you needn't deny it ; I see it in your eyes. (Mean triei 
to speak) Not another word, sir ! I won't listen to you. Not 
one word ! {Exit Mrs. M. d. l.) 

Mean. Now was that a quarrel or not? I didn't quarrel. 
She said she saw temper in my eyes ; what's* the mattex 
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with my eyes ! they are not crossed. Sorry that this should 
have happened ; very sorry. After such an amicable settle- 
ment of our last disagreement ; but deuce take it, Vm nol 
going to apologize and tell her that I was to blame for this, 
when I wasn't. {Enter Mer. d. r.) 

Mer. {speaking out d. r.) Well, Dick, it is none of mj 
business — 

Com. {Tint/tout) Then why do you make it yours ? 

Mer. {speaking out d. r.) But you really oughtn't to act 
this way and you know it. 

Com. {without) If I know it, why do you tell me ? 

Mer. {as if to himself) He is irreclaimable, incorrigible I 
t can do nothing with him. 

Mean. That's not to be wondered at. 

Mer. No, you are right ; when a man becomes a bigm« 
mist or a polygamist he is generally beyond recall. 

Mean. You are talking at random — mere nonsense. 

Mer. I wish I were, for Dick's sake. 

Mean. What has Richard to do with it ? 

Mer. Simply this ; Dick denies that he is married. I 
say it is not true ! 

Mean. Of course it is untrue. 

Mer. I mean what he says is not true. Dick is not only 
\narried to his maid-servant, but he has another wife. 

Mean. What ! Two wives ! Impossible ! {Rises.) 

Mer. Improbable you mean, but I fear very possible. 
That he has two wives I am certain ; the question is, where 
has he drawn the line ? Upon investigation the number 
may multiply. 

Mean. I do not believe it, sir ! Upon what grounds do 
you make such an accusation ? 

Mer. First, the maid herself — 

Mean. A weak-minded creature. 

Mer. You think so, perhaps, but judging from a conver- 
sation I overheard there is more truth in what she says than 
you imagine. 

Mean. Nonsense ! What did you hear? 

Mer. Enough, when added to what Harris told me, fo 
confirm my suspicions. 

Mean. What was that ? 

Mer. Just as I have told you, that Dick has two 
wives. 

Mean. I do not believe a word of it, but — a — {sarcastic* 
ally) your knowledge is unlimited — ^who is the other one ? 

xMer. The girl Dick was engaged to a year ago. 

Mean. How's that? The girl he was engaged to' 
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Now I am sure that your suspicions are unfounded; h« 
said the engagement was broken. . 

Mer. Yes, but — a. — any one can lie. 

Mean, (angrily) Hang it I No doubt you can, but my 
nephew is no liar. What reason would he have for keep- 
ing his marriage a secret ? 

Mer. None, unless he had one wife already, or, perhaps 
lie thought you would not favor it 

Mean. Nor would I ; I often told him so. Can it be 
true ! But I will soon learn the truth. (Goes toward D. R.) 
No, it would be better to have more substantial proofs than 
those you have given me before accusing him. Where is 
this maid ? I will see her first. 

Mer. I shall send her to you, sir ; you will learn that 
Dvhat I say is true. {Exit Mer. d. f.) 

Mean. This is scandalous ! simply scandalous ! But it 
can't be true ! there must be some mistake ! two wives ' 
poor fellow ; what does he do when he quarrels with both 
of them at once, c r — a — or rather when they quarrel with 
him ? The storm must be terrible. (Eriter Mrs. C. d. l. 
Aside) Ah, here is the maid ; not a bad looking girl. 
{To Mrs. C.) My dear, I desire a few moments' conversa- 
tion with you ; {aside) it is best to speak to her kindly. 

Mrs. C. Is this Mr. Meander, Dick's uncle ? 

Mean. Yes, I am Mr. Comfort's uncle. 

Mrs. C. Dick told me that you were here, but — 

Mean. Mr. Comfort, my dear ! Mr. Comfort! You should 
not be so familiar. 

Mrs. C. I — I forgot , but you are not company, and I 
call him " Dick." 

Mean. But a maid has no right — 

Mrs. G. I am not a maid ; I am Dick*s wife. Why he 
told you that I was a maid I — I do not know, unless— mn- 
iess he has another wife {beginning to cry). 

Mean. Now. don't cry. {Aside) What shall I do with 
her? {To Mrs. C.) Richard has no wife, I am sure of it 
\quickly) except you of course. 

Mrs. C. {crying) But he has ; I — I know it. 

Mean, {aside) When a woman knows a thing it is useless 
to try to convince her to the contrary. 

Mrs. C. She is in the house. I saw him making love 

to her. 

Mean. What! you saw him! here! This is outrage- 
ous ! Are you sure ? 

Mrs. C. Certain. 

Mean. My dear young woman, have you any proof 
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that you are Richard's wife — ^the marriage papers^ foi 
instance ? 

Mrs. C. I have them in my room. 

Mean. And you saw him making love to another woman ? 
The villain ! You're sure it was a woman ? 

Mrs. C. Quite sure. 

Mean, {aside) My temper is rising rapidly to fever heat 
What a terrible look my eyes must have in them. And so 
Richard has deceived me, has he ? Sally, are you aware— 

Mrs. C. My name is Edith, sir. 

Mean. Edith ! He told me it was Sally. Another de^ 
ception ! Edith, do you know how your husband makes 
his living ; what business is he in } 

Mrs. C. None, at present, sir ; he — he told me that you 
made him an annual allowance ; is that true ? 

Mean. Alas! too truel But do you know the condi 
tions of that allowance ? 

Mrs. C. No, sir. 

Mean. That he should never marry. 

Mrs. C. He did not tell me that 

Mean. Of course he didn't, the rascal! Still another 
deception ! And this is the way that I am to be treated by 
my own nephew ! A nephew that I have loved I I'll not 
stand it ! He's had his day ; now I shall have mine. He's 
had his laugh ; it is my turn, and we'll see who will laugh 
the longest and best ; we'll see ! 

Mrs. C. Oh, u-^cle ! please don't be too severe with poor 
Dick ; for I love him still, it is not his fault, I'm sure it isn't; 
it is that hateful, old woman ; if he will only give her ui>^ 

Mean. And he shall give her up. I will dismiss her 
myself; where is she ? 

Mrs. C. {throwing arms about kini) You are v^ry kind, 
but please spare Dick. 

Mean, {aside) She's a dear little creature. {To MrSt 
C.) I cannot spare him. {Enter Mrs. M. d. l. horrified^ 

Mrs. C. For my sake. 

Mean, {aside) What would my wife say, if she saw me 
now } {To Mrs. C.) Well, for your sake, I will try — I say 
I will try — ^to be less severe ; but I must speak to him. I 
shall do so now ; he is in the smoking-room. {Goes toward 
D. R.) 

Mrs. C It is not his fault; I am sure of it. {Exit Mean. 

D. R.) 

Mrs. M. {angrily) But it's your fault, you — ^you — I dont 
know any term strong enough for you. You are not con- 
tent with disgracing Mr. Comfort's good name, by calling 
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jrourself his wife, but you must try by underhand means to 
win the affections of another woman's husband. 

Mrs. C. I — I do not understand you: how dare you m» 
sinuate such a thing ! 

Mrs. M. I dare speak the tnith. 

Mrs. C. You know that is untrue. Once again I com- 
mand you to leave the house. 

Mrs. M. And I defy you. (Sitting) I shall sit down 
here and remain until I wish to go. 

Mrs. C. You refuse to leave ? 

Mrs. M. Certainly ; until some one who has authority 
tells me to go. 

Mrs. C. Since you will not obey me, I shall bring some 
one whose authority you will be compelled to recognize. 
(Exit D. R.) 

Mrs. M. She is certainly crazy. {Enter Mrs. C. and 
Mean. d. r.) 

Mean, {fiside to Mrs. C.) Where is she ? 

Mrs. C {flside to Mean.) Sitting there ; she refuses to 
leave. 

Mean, {aside to Mrs. C.) She does, does she ? She 
won't remain long. ( To Mrs. M. not recognizing het) You 
refuse to go at this lady's bidding ? perhaps you will obey 
my command. Leave this house immediately and forever ! 
and if you dare to — (Mrs. M. rises) my wife ! 

Mrs. M. {vety haughtily) I shall obey you ; I leave thia 
house and you, now and for — ev— e.r. {Exits D. L.) (Mean. 
sinks dejectedly into a chair.) 

Mean. My wife. 

Mrs. C. Your wife ! Oh ! what have I done! 

Mean. And what have I done ! 

Mrs. C. I was told that she was Mrs. Comfort ; Dickis 
wife. 

Mean. Oh ! wretched man that I am ! This is the grand 
climax ; the final to all our quarrels ; she is going away 
forever. {Rising—vehemently) She must not go! I will 
speak to ner {goes toward d. l.) {stopping) But she will 
not believe me ; why should she ? I wouldn't believe my- 
self. 

Mrs. C. Oh, uncle ! I am sorry — 

Mean. So am I, my dear, but it wasn't your fault ; you 
were misinformed. I should have recognized my own wife. 
What is to be done ! You must help me. Come, we will 
see her and try to explain matters. 

Mrs. C. But — a — 

Mean, {leading her toward d. l.) You must go with me* 
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my dear ; she would not believe me ; come ! {Enter Mer 

D. F.) 

Mer. Sally will be here — 

Mean. Confound Sally ! Getout ofmy way, sir. {Exeuni 
Mean, and Mrs. C. d. l.) 

Mer. He has evidently been having a talk with Sally, 
and from his actions rather a stormy one. {Enter Com, 
D. r.) 

Com. (w<7/ j^<?z«^ Mean.) They worry me almost crazy 
talking nonsense. 

Mer. I should think your conscience would worry you. 

Com. Why should it ? 

Mer. Perhaps you have none. 

Com. {coolly) Merrigale, I believe youVe — a — ^you're a fool. 

Mer. {quietly) Thank you. 

Com. You wished to speak to me — ^and then asked a lot 
of rubbish about my two wives ; now what in the thundei 
do you mean ? Is it a joke ? It is a deuced poor one, and 
1 fail to see the point. 

Mer. But, Dick, you can't deny that you-r- 

CoM. That I have two wives ? I can and do deny it. 

Mer. Oh ! of course you raw. 

Com. {angrily) And I mean it too. I am becoming" tired 
of your interference. Why did you tell my wife that I-^ 

Mer. You confess then that you have a wife ? 

Com. Certainly I do, but only one. 

Mer. But you denied it at first. 

Com. For reasons which do not concern you in the 
slightest degree. I did not wish my uncle to know of my 
marriage; he was so averse to it. Now he knows every- 
thing, and a great deal more than everything, judging from 
^he ridiculous way he has been talking about the crime o\ 
Digamy. What did you mean by telling Edith I had an- 
other wife ? 

Mer. Edith ! I — I haven't seen her. 

Com. That's not true. 

Mer. But it is true, Dick; I was talking to your othet 
fifife — I —I mean the maid. 

Com. Edith and the maid are one and the same ; I called 
her that to deceive uncle. 

Mer. What an idiot I am. 

Com. You certainly are. 

Mer. And I told your uncle that you had two wives. 

Com. I wondered where he learned that rubbish • I 
thought it was not original with him. {Sarcastically) Mer. 
wgale, I am greatly indebted to you for all your trouble. 
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Mer. But I — I really did not tell the maid — ^your wife 1 
mean — that you had another wife. 

Com. You pointed out some woman — I can't imagine 
whom — ^and called her " Mrs. Comfort." 

Mer. Yes, but I meant your aunt. 

Com. My aunt ! I have no aunt by that name. What ! you 
didn't mean Aunt Clementina ! 

Mer. The one that called herself " Mrs. Meander." 

Com. Called herself " Mrs. Meander !" that is her name. 

Mer. Not her real name ! I thought she was the wife of 
— is his name Meander ? By Jove ! I thought it was Com- 
fort. 

Com. Well, for a man of your years, you are the dumbest 
[ have ever seen : a regular freak. 

Mer. You are right ; dumb as a stone wall. 

Com. I wish you were ; you would have said less. 

Mer. I am extremely sorry, old man — 

Com. Oh! no doubt you are — but that doesn't help 
matters any. What is to be done? How. am I to live.^ 
With the understanding that I should not marry, uncle made 
me a yearly allowance ; but no more help can be expected 
from that source. 

Mer. And it was through me that your uncle discovered 
the truth ! What an unfriendly friend I am ! 

Com. You couldn't have done better — or rather worse — 
if you had been my enemy. 

Mer. Oh ! don't say that, Dick ; don't make me feel any 
worse than I do already. 

Com. Misery loves company ; you have succeeded in 
driving me almost crazy. {Seeing papers on table) Confound 
it ! here's my comedy, unfinished — I had forgotten it 1 

Mer. Your what ? 

Com. My comedy ; I am writing a play. 

Mer. {aside) He has certainly gone crazy. 

Com. It should have been completed by to-night ; but it 
is too late now ; it's too late ! There have been so many 
interruptions — between the acts — ^that it will be impossible 
to finish it in time. A comedy ! It should have been a 
tragedy ; then I could have played the star part. 

Mer. And it is all my fault ! I feel so miserable that I 
would gladly take poison. > 

Com. Poison ! would that this glass contained it {takes 
up glass full of water, from table— tEnter Sally d. f.) 
{excitedly) Poison ! Death by it would be welcome ! Then 
would I be at rest. Then would all these cares, worries, 
and false accusations be forever at an end. Poison ! \ 
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would drink it as I do this — (Sally screams — Com. lets glas^ 
faU,) 

Sally. He's pizaned! {screams again) Murder! Hilp! 
( To Mer.) Why don' yez do somethin' an' not stand there 
loike a post thet yez are. Hilp ! Where's the missus 1 I'li 
fitch her. (Exit Sally d. l.) 

Mer. She thinks you are poisoned. (Com. stoops to pick 
up glass) Enter Mrs. C. and Sally d. l.) 

Sally. There he is, mum ; all doubled up with spasms 
inside him. 

Mrs. C. (pinning to Com.) Oh, Dick ! what have you 
done 1 Why did you do it. It is all my fault. 

Com. But Edith I— 

Mrs. C. Do not attempt to speak ; it will only weaken 
you. Sit down here (pushing him into chair) Quick ! some- 
one bring water ! (Exit Sally d. f.) 

Com. No, I object ; no more water. 

Mrs. C. But you will die. 

Com. Oh ! no, I won't. 

Mrs. C. I implore you ! do not die ! live ! live for my 
take! 

Com. Edith, I have no present intentions of dying ; I feel 
t^etter, much better (attempts to rise), 

Mrs. C. Do not rise I Not until you have entirely re- 
c:overed. (Kneeling) Will you forgive me, Dick ? 

Com. Forgive you ! What ? 

Mrs. C. I have cruelly wronged you. I have enter- 
tained false suspicions ; but I am so sorry, can you forgive 
me? 

Com. Yes. what little I have to forgive. (Enter MeaH 
a7id Mrs. M. d. l.) But — a — but can you forgive mef 

Mrs. C. There is nothing — 

Com. Everything, Edith ! I have been a coward. I was 
afraid to tell uncle that you were my wife. Not because I 
was ashamed of you — I could never be that — but on ac- 
,^ount of uncle's wrath should he learn that I was married. 

Mrs. C. But it was for my sake. 

Com. Yes, for your sake ; but cowardly nevertheless. 
Oh ! why didn't I tell you everything when we were mar- 
ried? 

Mrs. C. Never mind, dear ; it is all over now. 

Com. Yes, it is all oven I must seek some employment 
by which I can support you. Perhaps this play which i 
have been writing may bring me something. I cannot ex« 
|>ect uncle to— 

Mean, (^stepping forward) No, Richard, you can exped 
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nothing more from me. I blame you — not so much for 
marrying this dear little girl; she's a jewel; by^ovc! if you 
hadp*t married her, I would have done it myseUl 

Mrs. M. Sir ! 

Mean. Of course I — I mean if I had not met a very fine 
woman first, my love. {To Com.^ But, Richard, I do blame 
you for not confiding everything in your wife. As you say 
— you should expect nothing from me, but — there's my hand, 
young man (gwing hand), I forgive yov 

Com. Sir 1 

Mean. For your wife's sake. 

Com. How can I thank you ! I did not expect— 

Mean. If you had, I wouldn't have done it {Eni€f 
?Af LY and Har. d. f.) 

Mrs. M. Your wife should be a blessing to you, Richard. 

Com. She has proven herself one. 

Mer. Mrs. Meander, I think — 

Mean. Let me advise you to stop thinking in fiiture ; it 
b a bad habit. And now, Richard, a playwright's life is not 
% happy one ; yours should be full of happiness. Write 
plays for amusement, if you will, but when you are in 
tjeed of the wherewithal to sustain life, draw pn youl uncle 

Between the Acts. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Henry Seymour — A young man of dissipated halnis. 
Morgan — His servant. 

Time in Playing, 20 Minutes. 



SCENE. — ^Any Ordinary Interior. 



PROPERTIES 



For Seymour — Hat and coat ; wine-glass ; revolver and 
box of cartridges. 

For Morgan — ^Two letters— one enclosing a bunch of 
withered flowers. 



STAGE DIRECTIONS 

The actor is supposed to face the audience. R, meana 
right ; L, left ; C, centre ; R C, right of centre ; L C, left of 
centre ; R D, right door ; L D, left door. 
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SCENE. — Henry Seymour's apartments. The room in geiu 
eral disorder. Empty wine decanters and glasses on iphlt 
dawn R. 

Enter Morgan, l. d. 

Morgan, {slowly looking around the room) This can't lasl 
much longer. It'll kill him sure. To run the pace he's been 
agoin' for the last three months — it aint in natur' to stand it. 
(Pulling the room to order) He's breakin'; I can see it. An* 
how he has changed ! Why, there warn't a merrier, kinder- 
hearted boy in all the country than Mr. Harry, and now he's 
so quiet an' solemn like. {Crossi^ig to R., slops before table 
down stage. Shaking his head) Night after night the same 
thing. Drink, drink, drink. Many's the time I've laid awake 
an* heerd 'em singin* an* shoutin', while they gambled away 
their money an' their lives. But it'll break him ; aye, and 
it'll break his mother's heart — the dear, good lady! — and 
her so fond of Mr. Harry, too ! Oh ! if Mr. Seymour hadn't 
never drove him from home ! It warn't right. It was Mr. 
Harry's bad friends what made him begin to spend his 
money. Mr. Harry aint bad, but he aint to be drove ; h^'s 
too proud for that. (Going to R. d., calliftg softly, \ Mr. 
Harry! (A slight pause. Aside) If I could persuaae him 
to go home ! I've got a mind to ask him. Yes, I will — 
that is, if I don't get afeared. {Calling) Mr. Harry, sir! 
(Knocks) It's time you was awake, sir. (Aside) He don't 
answer me. He's tired out, I reckon, an' no wonder. 
(Knocks and calls louder) Mr. Harry ! (Opens the door gently 
and exits r. d. (Pause) Morgan re-enters r. d. Appear- 
ing frighte?ted) He aint there ! His bed aint been touched ! 
What's become o' him ? Perhaps he drunk too much last 
night, an' wandered off in the street. He may have got 
hurt! (Hurries toward l. d.) 

Enter Henry Seymour, l. d., showing effects of dissipation. 

Morgan, (gently) Good .*iornin', sir. (Seymour slowly 
fomes down stage, and does not appear to see Morgan.) I — I 
was beginning to worry about you, sir. (Helps Seymour off 
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with his c&af.) But I s'pose you went home with some o' 
your friends, sir. {Places Seymour's ha/ and coat on the 
table down l. c. Seymour sits r. of table down l. c. Ap- 
pears lost in thought) Would you like a cup o' hot coffee, 
Mr. Harry? 

Seymour, {looking up noticinglAoKGAXifor the first time) 
Oh ! it's you, Morgan, is it ? 

Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Seymour. What do you wish ? 

Morgan. Only to know if I could do anjrthing for you, sir. 

Seymour.. Nothing. (A pause) 

Morgan. Mr. Harry, I — I wanted to ask you something. 
(Seymour pays no attetUion) Last night I — I dreamed that 
you was a boy again {going behind Seymour's chair) an* I 
saw you a-wadin' in the brook, just as you used to do, down 
in the fields. An' somehow or other you got in where the 
water was deep, an' you begun to go down. An' then you 
held out your hands to me, sir. I wanted to throw myself 
in an' help you, but somethin' — I don't know what — kept me 
back. I called to you to strike out an' swim, but you only 
shook your head, an' then you went down, down, down, 
{a slight pause) an' somehow, sir, I — I've been thinkin' that 
you was really a-gettin' drowned now. An' you're agoin' 
down. If you'd only strike out, sir, you'd reach the shore. 
I know you could. {Pleadingly) Oh, Mr. Harry ! think o* 
your home.! (Seymour starts slightly, and listens) Think 
o' your happy boyhood ! Think o' your mother, sir ! 

Seymour, {under his breath) My mother 1 

Morgan. How you an' her used to pick the blue forget- 
me-nots together, sir ! Don't break your mother's heart — 

Seymour, {rising, interrupting angrily) How dare you! 
How dare you speak of her in such a place as this! 
Hav'n't I enough to bear? {Repenting) There, there, 
Morgan ; you meant it kindly, no doubt, but you only make 
me feel the more wretched. 

Morgan. But if you'd only go home, sir. 

Seymour. Home ! I have no home, and I deserve none. 
But if he had not been so severe perhaps I would have 
acted differently. 

Morgan. He'll forgive you, sir. 

Seymour. Never ! {crosses to r.) 

Morgan. If you'd go to him an' — 

Seymour, {interrupting) I go to him ! {Laughs bitterly) 
And what would I say ? Ask his forgiveness ? It would 
be useless. No, no, you do not know him. And why 
should he forgive me ? 
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Morgan. He's your father, sir. 

Seymour. Yes, and because he*s my father he is the 
more severe. {Picks up wine-glass from the table dawn r.) 
Look! {Paints to glass.) Here is my life as it was. {Breaks 
the handle of glass) This when I left home, broken, but 
not altogether useless. {Letting the glass fall upon the floor) 
That's what it is now. Would you have me gather together 
the broken pieces and take them to my father ? Twould 
be a poor gift. {SUs R. of table down l. c.) 

Morgan. But they can be mended, sir. 

Seymour. No ; not now. If, when I was falling, I had 
been caught — but it is too late now. 

Morgan. Your dear mother — 

Seymour, {interrupting) Don't mention her name again, 
Morgan. 

Morgan. Not if you don't wish it, sir ; but if you'd only 
leave this place an' your friends — 

Seymour, {slowly) I'm going to leave, Morgan. 

Morgan. I'm glad o* that, sir; for if — a — you'll pardon 
me, I — I think your friends aint doin' you no good. 

Seymour, {rising) Friends! Bah! I have no friends. 
{Placing his hand on Morgan's shoulder) Morgan, why is it 
you take such an interest in me ? I am not worth it. 

Morgan. Perhaps it's because you've been so kind to 
me, sir. 

Seymour. I, kind ! Why, I'm the most selfish creature 
in the world, i Turns away) 

Morgan. On ! no, sir ! (Aside) He's actin' very strange 
to-day. 

Seymour, {as if to himself) Yes, I am going to leave this 
place. 

Morgan. When, sir ? 

Seymour. To day. 

Morgan. Might I ask where we're agoin', sir ? 

Seymour, {thoughtfully) Where am I going? I do not 
know. Anywhere to get away from this weary life — from 
myself. {Sits r. of table down l. c. Rests his head upon 
his hands) 

Morgan, {aside) Oh ! if he'd only go home ! ( To Sey. 
mour) Do you know it's just three months to-day since we 
come here, sir ? An' it were about this time o' day, too. I 
remember the clock on the railroad station struck nine {a 
pause), I'll go and be gettin' the things together. We'll 
be leavin' this afternoon, I s'pose, sir ? {Aside) Perhaps he 
will go home. 

Exit Morgan, l. d., taking Seymour's hat and coat. 
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Seymour. Three months to-day! It seems yearsT 
{Looking at clock) Ten minutes of nine. He said we ar- 
rived here at nine o'clock. What better hour for leaving ? 
{Rising) Down by the river, where I came to the determi- 
nation to end it all {takes a few steps tip stage — hesitates). 
But why not here ? — here, where I have lost my manhood 
and my self-respect? here, where I have given every- 
thing to pleasure — all the hope and happiness my life con- 
taintid — why not surrender here what little there remains ? 
{Rises, unlocks drawer of table y opens it, and takes out revolver. 
Thoughtfully) ** The unknown country from whose bourne 
no traveler returns." Strange that I have no fear. Is it 
that my life has lost all its value ? But why should I wish 
to remain in a world that cares naught for me — to suffer as I 
have suffered the past three months ? And yet I alone am 
to blame. But if he had forgiven me {takes a box of cart* 
ridges from the table drawer and carefully loads the revolver)^ 
One ought to be sufficient ; it will be an easy shot. But I 
had best make sure {puts another cartridge in the revolver). 
If the first fails me, the second will be more kind. {Looking 
at clock) Five minutes more of life. I wish they were 
past. How my friends will laugh! "Poor fool!'* they 
will say ; " what a coward !" And so I am — a coward and 
a fool. But what I am to-day I owe to these my friends. 
Knowing me for a fool they proffered their friendship and 
then robbed me. They have played with me as with a toy. 
and when they tired they would throw me away. Not one 
would care, whether I left this world or not, now that my 
money is gone. Homeless, friendless, what have I to live 
for ? {Pointing to revolver) This will prove my best and 
truest friend. I may be a fool, but for once I shall do a wise 
thing {Looking at clock) Three minutes and all will 
be over. {Sits in aryn-chair, c.) I wonder if she will grieve 
very much. I am breaking her heart now. My mother's 
love is the one thing I am sorry to leave behind. It is the 
one thing that has never changed. I have felt that it was 
following me wherever I have wandered. Why is it that I 
cannot forget her face ? It has been constantly before me 
lately. Sometimes it appears so sorrowful, as if reproaching 
me, and then I see her with the same sweet smile I remem- 
ber so well. How happy we were together at home I I be- 
lieve she loved me better than the whole world. " My fairy 
queen,'* I called her, and I used to make crowns of wild 
flowers and sceptres of rushes. How well I remember one 
day when I brought her a bunch oi forget-me-nots ! — her 
favorite flower. She kissed me, and said that though she 
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needed no remembrance of her loyal subject she would 
keep them always ; and though she was smiling I saw tears 
in her eyes. {Rising, impatiently) Bah ! what a beast I am. 
( Glancing at clock) One minute more. It is not long. My 
life has been a failure. I chose the wrong road and lost 
my way. If only I had had some one to guide me, some one 
to put me on the right track before it was too late. {Look- 
ing at clock) A half minute ! (Examining revolver) Every- 
thing is ready. A few seconds and the hour will strike 
Upon the ninth stroke I shall leave this world. I can but 
wait now. {A pause. The clock slowly stf ikes, Seymour 
counts) One {cocks the trigger of revolver) — two— three — 
four — {raises tevolver and points it at his head) five — six — 
Morgan, {without) Mr. Harry, sir! Mr. Harry! (Sey- 
mour lowers the revolver) 

Enter Morgan, l. d., hastily. Seymour places the revolver 

in the table drawer and closes it, 

Morgan. Here are some letters, sir. 

Seymour, {impatiently) Why did you stop me ? 

Morgan. Stop you ! Was you goin* out, sir ? {Giving 
him letters) Two letters — just come, sir. I thought that they 
was likely to be important, sir. {Aside) They are from home. 
Y\\ leave him, so's he can read em by hisself. 

Exit Morgan, r. d. 

Seymour, {throwing the letters on the table without look- 
ing at them) What are letters to me ! Death was cheated, 
but only fgr a moment {opens the table drawer and takes out 
the revolver). This time I will give T^ath what belongs to 
him, and quickly, too (w about to raise the revolver when he is 
attracted by one of the letters). From home ! {I^ays the re- 
volver upon table and takes up letter) Why should he write ? 
Has he heard of the life I have been leading and writes to 
upbraid me ? ( Opens letter and reads. A pause) No ; it is 
too late now {tears the letter into fragmejits as he comes down 
c). If he had forgiven me three months ago, when I asked 
his forgiveness, I would not be here to-day, but it's too late 
now. And mother ! Why does she not write ? Is it be- 
cause — but there was another letter. Perhaps — {runs to table^ 
L. C, takes up another letter, looks at it, and utters a cry of de- 
light. Hastily opens it, and takes out a bmich of withered, 
flowers. Controlling himself with difficulty) Forget-me-nots 1 
{Kisses them, A slight pause. Takes the revolver, hesitates, 
znd then slowly extracts the cartridges. Then, overcome with 
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emotion^ he throws himself^ sobbings into the chcdr r, of iablt 
L. c.) 

Enter Morgan, r. d. Hesitates^ then crosses to L., and 

kneels beside Seymour's chair. 

Morgan. I knew they'd never forget you at home, sir. 
Won't j/<?a try and remember them, Mr. Harry ? Well leave 
this place^ 

Seymour, {sobbing) Yes. 

Morgan, (eagerly) And we'll go— 

Seymour. Home I Home ! 
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A CLOUDY DAY 



SCENE. — Burton is discovered reading newspaper by the 
table ^ c. Mrs. Burton is lookifig out of the window y l. 

Mrs. B. Oh ! dear, I believe it is going to rain, and I 
wanted to go shopping, too. (Burton yawns.) You seem 
very sleepy this morning, Tom. Is it the weather ? Cloudy 
weather always makes me stupid and cross ; don't it you ? 

Burton, (yawning agairi) No, I can't say that it does. 

Mrs. B. How dark it is ! It looks as if it were going to 
pour. Perhaps there is going to be a thunder storm ; do 
you think so ? 

Burton, (lazily turning over the pages of the newspaper^ I 
don't know, I'm sure. 

Mrs. B. And you don't seem to care, either. 

Burton. Why should I ? 

Mrs. B. But I must go shoping this morning, Tom. 

Burton. There's been another big fire in Milwaukee. 

Mrs. B. Just think ! Next Friday is your birthday, and I 
haven't bought your present yet (approaches him and sits on 
the arm of his chair). Now tell me something you really 
want. 

Burton, (reading from paper) "A million dollars in 
smoke." 

Mks. B. Why, Tom, what nonsense ! As if you could 
smoke a million dollars worth of cigars. Besides, I gave 
you cigars last year. I might give you a pocket-book, but 
I don't believe you would use it. Or a cigar-case ; but that 
would seem as if I were encouraging you to smoke. Don't 
you think it would ? 

(Burton mxtkes no reply ^ but reads the paper attentively^ 

Mrs. B. (after a pause) Tom ! 

Burton, (abstractedly) Well. 

Mrs. B. Would you like a cigar-case ? 

Burton, (absent-miyidedly) Cigar 1 No, I won't smoke at 
present, I believe. 

Mrs. B. I didn't say cigar. 

Burton, (half aside) That will be a heavy loss for Whit- 
ney. 

Mrs. B. I said case. 

S 
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Burton. Yes, it*s a very bad case — ^very. 

Mrs. B. Oh ! Tom ! you are not listening to me. 

Burton. Yes, I am ; but I'm reading, my dear. 

Mrs. B. But tell me, do you wish a pocket-book or a 
cigar-case ? 

Burton, {turning over page of paper) Hello ! Fire Fly 
and Ginger have been entered in the Grand Circuit. 

Mrs. B. (beseechingly) Tom, tell me ; which one ? 

Burton. Neither has won yet. The race is not to be run 
until next week. 

Mrs. B. I don't mean that. I mean which one will you 
choose ? 

Burton. Oh ! I'm not particular. 

Mrs. B. Haven't you any preference ? 

Burton. No. If I were a betting man, I think I would 
back Fire Fly. 

Mrs. B. (rising impatiently) Oh ! you don't understand. 
Why don't you listen ? 

Burton. I was reading, Helen. 

Mrs. B. But I was talking to you. 

Burton. I know you were; but you saw that I was 
reading. 

Mrs. B. You could have answered my questions. 

Burton. You shouldn't have asked questions. 

Mrs. B. You shouldn't read. 

Burton. Now, that's nonsense, Helen. 

Mrs. B. Of course, you think so. 

Burton, {rising) That's nonsense, too. There is no " of 
course " about it. I think it nonsense when it is nonsense. 
You can't expect me to think otherwise. 

Mrs. B. Well, — I — I — am sorry if I interrupted your 
reading. But don't be cross, will you ? 

Burton. I'm not cross. 

Mrs. B. Then tell me what you wish. 

Burton. Wish ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, for a birthday present. {Aside) I don't 
believe he heard a word I said. 

Burton. Oh ! almost anything — except cigars. 

Mrs. B. I suppose you haven't smoked all I gave you 
last year. 

Burton, {significantly) No, I haven't. 

Mrs. B. How would you like a pocket-book i 

Burton. Not unless you give me something to put 
m It. 

Mrs. B. Well, then, a cigar-case. 

Burton. Very well, a cigar-case. I have four, but— 
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Mrs. B. {interrupting) Oh ! Tom ! 

Burton. They are all too small. 

Mrs. B. If I made you a pretty one, with the word 
• Cigars " embroidered on it in large letters, would you 
use it? 

Burton. I think I would prefer it without the embroi- 
dery — the silk catches on the coat-buttons so. And it 
would be unnecessary to work the word " Cigars " on it. 
I have no doubt I would know it's use. 

Mrs. B. But that would look so pretty. 

Burton. Perhaps, but it's a useful article rather than an 
ornamental one, you know. If you wish to give me an 
ornament why not purchase something for the house ; then 
We could both enjoy it. A vase, for instance ; or a picture. 
That's just the thing — a pretty picture. How much money 
do you want ? {Puts his ha?id in his pocket) 

Mrs. B. But, Tom, we have no place to hang any more 
pictures. 

Burton. Oh ! we can find a place. One of the old ones 
can come down and be stored away. 

Mrs. B. Oh ! they are so pretty. 

Burton. There are one or two exceptions. There's 
the portrait of your paternal grandparent, for instance {points 
to portrait on the wall, c.) Now, since we hav'n't a gallery 
of ancestral paintings — 

Mrs. B. {interrupting) Oh! we can't take that down. 
Mamma is so proud of it. 

Burton. But she can be just as proud of it in the closet 
Prouder, I should say. 

Mrs. B. The closet ! 

Burton. Well, then, the loft, if she values it so highly 
I've no doubt your grandfather was a very fine man in his 
day, and probably that is a good likeness ; but I never had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, and, I must confess, I take 
no interest in the portrait of a stranger. 

Mrs. B. But grandfather isn't a stranger. 

Burton. No, his portrait isn't. I've been acquainted 
with that almost two years now, but I can't say our opinion 
of each other has improved any. We are mere acquaint- 
ances — nothing more. When I married into your family, 
Helen, I didn't bargain to claim relationship with all your 
departed relatives. 

Mrs. B. O Tom ! how heartless ! 

Burton. It isn't heartlessness. My heart isn't large 
enough, that's all. I've nothing against your grandfather 
{fiside) except that he died poor. {To Mrs. B.) But he 
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doesn't appear to be fond of me— judging from the way he 
scowls and frowns. 

Mrs. B. You know that was only his near-sighted- 
ness. 

Burton. Then he should have worn goggles. It doesn't 
make any difference in what part of the room I am, his eyes 
follow me, prying and meddling into everything. If it were 
y«)ur grandmother's portrait I could understand. 

Mrs. B. How can you speak so disrespectfully of my 
ancestors ! 

Burton. I'm not disrespectful, but I am heartily tired of 
your grandfather's stony stare. Now just look at him, 
always watching and listening to what goes on. I won't 
stand it any longer. (Goes up stage.) 

Mrs. B. What are you going to do ? 

Burton. I'm going to turn his face to the wall {turns the 
portrait around). And when I come home this afternoon 
your grandfather must come down. 

Mrs. B. (indignarUly) I won't have grandfather treated 
so. 

Burton. I will. In my opinion he never looked better. 

Mrs. B. (decidedly) Tom Burton ! turn grandfather back 
to his proper position immediately. 

Burton, {looking at her for a moment — then calmly) No, I 
won't, my dear. I think he is in his proper position, 

Mrs. B. If you don't, I — I — I'll tell mamma. 

Burton, {sneeringly) Oh! you threaten, do you ? {An* 
grily) Well, go tell mamma ; I don't care. 

Mrs. B. i^h determination) I will. 

Exit Mrs. Burton, l. 

Burton, {laughing weakly) Ha, ha ! I suppose she con- 
siders that clever. I never saw her so obstinate before; 
she is acting disgracefully. {Sits by table) Now what is 
there to admire in that old portrait ? I can't imagine. In 
my opinion it has a very vacant look. I have half a mind 
to turn it round again, just to spite Helen and — a — a her 
mother {rises, goes up stage to portrait and turns it part way 
round, then quickly turns it with its face to the wait again). 
No ! those eyes ! I can't endure them. I wish the old man 
had been born blind. ( Sitting again at table.) I am sorry I 
made Helen so angry — 1 — I mean that she made me so 
angry. No, I don't mean that, either, for I wasn't angry. 
{Looking at watch) Hello ! I'm fifteen minutes late. {Rises, 
then sits agaiii) I wish I knew how to make peace. If I— 
g— if she hadn't been so cross, I would — {stops and listens^ 
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She is coming! Perhaps it's her mother! I don't care 
( Takes up newspaper and begins to whistle. Stops whistling 
and listens) It was only a noise in the street. 1 sincerely 
wish this quarrel had not occurred. It makes one feel so 
uncomfortable. It is the first one since our marriage. 
But I suppose — like the measles — we have to have them 
sooner or later. Perhaps it was my fault, but I don't know 
how, exactly. Besides, it takes two to make a quarrel, so I 
was not entirely to blame. I suppose I could tell her that 
I am sorry, but I'm sure I don't know what I have done to 
be sorry for. She is certainly more angry than I ever saw 
her before. 

It is rather difficult to know just what is the best thing to 
do. But why not act just as if nothing had happened ? Yes, 
that will be the best way. 

She is sure to regain her temper in time. When she re- 
turns, I will be just as agreeable as possible. I'll say all the 
nice things I can think of But perhaps she will not return. 
Well, why not find her ? Yes, I'll do it. {Rises) Peace must 
be restored even at the sacrifice of a little pride. 

Exit Burton, l. 

Mrs. B. {cautiously sticks her head hi right, looks around 
room, then enters) He has gone, and he didn't say good-bye 
to me. He didn't turn grandfather's portrait back agairi, 
either. Mamma wasn't at all excited. She only saic', 
" Never mind, Tom is turning hisiasi^ to the wall this morn- 
ing ; after awhile he will turn himself back again ; then he 
will turn the portrait, too." {Sits, r. c.) 

I had made up my mind never to speak to Tom again, 
but mamma advised me not to take that determination. 
Perhaps it would be too great a victory for his sex. Mamma 
thinks a woman's weapons are her tongue and her tears, 
and that a man excels at sarcasm. She said Tom hadn't 
been sarcastic, so everything would come out all right ; but 
if he should use sarcasm, then I might have good cause for 
anger. 

I wish he had said good-bye to me. {Listening) I heard 
a footstep. Perhaps Tom is returning. I must be occupied 
with something. ( Takes up book and reads attentively) 

Enter Burton, r. 

Burton, {with forced gayety) Ah, there you are, Helen-^I 
—I've been looking for you. 
Mrs. B. (pleasantly) Have you ? 
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Burton, (embarrassed) Yes. {Sits L. C. — a pause) Why 
what a pretty gown ! 

Mrs. B. (pleased) Do you like it ? 

Burton. Exceedingly. What are those things on it ? 
Spiders ? 

Mrs. B. {springing- to hef feet) Spiders ! 

Burton. Oh ! they are flowers, aren't they ? I wasn't 
quite sure whether they were spiders or frogs. 

Mrs. B. {aside) The brute ! He is becoming sarcastic, 
{Goes to window f L.) 

Burton, {aside) That was certainly a very bad begin- 
ning. {After pause) Helen! {No reply.) That's a very pretty 
hat you wear. I always liked the style of that — a — a — what 
do you call the thing sticking up in front that looks like a — 
like a shaving brush ? 

Mrs. B. {ivith dignity) Sir ! 

Burton. I — I didn't say it was one, my dear. I — I only 
said it looked like one. 

Mrs. B. How dare you, sir! How dare you insult me 
lo my face ! 

Burton. I — I didn't. I said — 

Mrs. B. {interrupting) You spoke in sarcasm. You in- 
tended to hurt my feelings, you know you did. I — Fll never 
speak to you again — never. {Sits r. of table and takes up 

book.) 

BiRTON. Now, Helen, there's no use talking in that way. 
How was I to know ? I'm not a hat-dresser, or whatever 
you call them. I am not supposed to know the different 
figures on all your dresses or what your hats and bonnets 
are trimmed with. And even if the designs were frogs or 
spiders, or if you did wear a shaving-brush on your head- 
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what am I to do ? It will seem very strange not to have my 
wife ask me questions. Think how lonely my life will be. 
I had planned such a happy married career too. And just 
think of all the good times we could have had. Are you 
thinking of them, my dear ? (Mrs. B. nods) We used to be 
very happy together, didn't we ? (Mrs. B. nods and wipes 

her eyes) 

Burton {sighing) But that is all over now. (Mrs. B. 
sighs.) Isn't there anything I can do to make you speak ? 
(Mrs. B. shakes her head) Nothing ? I'll even turn your 
grandfather's portrait face outward. {Goes up stage and does 
it) See, Helen, I've done it There is the same stony stare 
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But I will try to endure it for your sake. Won't you speak 
now ? (Mrs. B. shakes her head) Perhaps you will write — 
*hat wouldn't be speaking. (Mrs. B. shakes her head) Then 
It's no use trying ; I've done everything in my power. 
\Rises and goes to window y L.) 

Mrs. B. {aside) How I wish I could speak to him. 

Burton (aside) I must make her speak, or I'll be in a 
rem per all day. 

Mrs. B. {aside) If only I had not said that I would never 
speak to him again ! {Sighing) I suppose I can't do it now. 

Burton, {looking out of the window) There goes Mr^. 
Carter. That new seal-skin coat of hers is certainly 
very becoming. (Mrs. B. springs to her feet and is about 
to run to the window when she recollects herself and sits 
again) 

Burton, {after slight pause) And here comes your friend, 
Mrs. Gushing. (Mrs. B. utters an exclamation of disgust) 
Did you speak, my dear ? {Looking out of the windoiv 
again) How very handsome Mrs. Gushing looks this 
morning. I never saw her look better, though she is al- 
ways stylishly dressed. {Bowi7ig as if speaking to Mrs 
Gushing) Good morning, Mrs. Gushing! Why, she is 
crossing the street. Perhaps she is coming to call. Yes, I 
do believe — 

Mrs. B. {springing to her feet and interrupting) She 
mustn't come in ! I won't see her ! 

Burton, {looking out of the window) No — I was mistaken. 
She was going to join Mrs. Garter. 

Mrs. B. {speaking excitedly) She is a nasty, disagreeable, 
spiteful thing, and you know I can't bear her. Just because 
you admire her — (Burton attempts to speak) yes you do. 
You think she is handsome and stylish, but she's nothing 
of the kind. She's a flirt, and a — a {hesitates) 

Burton, {smiling) Helen ! 

Mrs. B. Oh ! Tom ! you made me speak. 

Burton. Of course I did. 

Mrs. B. But I should not have done it. 

Burton. Oh ! yes, you should. You didn't wish me to 
have a mute for a wife, did you ? 

Mrs. B. No, but — but it was all your fault. 

Burton. I acknowledge it. 

Mrs. B. No, it wasn't your fault at all ; it was mine. 

Burton. Oh ! you are entirely too generous. Suppose we 
agree that the fault belongs to neither of us. 

Mrs. B. But something is to blame. 

Burton. It must have been the cloudy day. 
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Mrs. B. Yes, I am sure it was. Cloudy weather always 
makes me cross. 

Burton. And it always makes me disagreeable. 

Mrs. B. But look, Tom — the clouds have passed away 
and the sun is shining. 

Burton. Yes, we will have a pleasant day, after all. 
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WANTED-A VALET 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Mr. McGiNTY A 

Dick Skinner, • • • • His discharged Valet. 

George Washington Congo, • • ) 

- . \AppBcaHis. 

Lewis Lewis,. • • • • • • \ 
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WANTED— A VALET 



SCENE— McGmry's office. McGinty discaucred seated 
aiaiable c, wrUm^. 

Enter Dick Skinner, r. ix 
{Cougks to attract McGinty's aitenttani 

McGiNTY. {perceiving Dick) Well, Dick, are you ready 
to leave? 

Dick. N— No, sah. 

McGiNTY. I told you that I was going to dismiss you 
this morning. 

Dick. Fse happy you'll miss me, sah. 

McGiNTY. I said discharge— 

Dick. No, sah, you said— 

McGiNTY. {interrupting) Now, no impudence. I know 
what I said. I warned you that the very next time you be- 
came intoxicated you would have to go. 

Dick. But, sah, I never took a — 

McGiNTY. {interrupting) Yes, you did — a great many 
drops. 

Dick. But, sah — 

McGiNTY. {interrupting) Now don't deny it Go pack 
up your clothes and leave immediately. (Dick goes R.) 
I am writing a recommendation which you may take with 
you. 

Dick, (perplexed) W— What'U I do wid it, sah ? 

McGiNTY. Present it to the next gentleman for whom 
you wish to work. 

Dick. A|nt it wuth keepin' ? 

McGiNTY. (jmpatientfy) Oh ! you're the dumbest man I 
ever saw. 

Dick. Ya8,sah. 

Exit Dick, r. d. 

McGinty. {finishes writing the recommendation) There! 
Ill leave diis recommendation on the table where Dick 
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will find it (Rising) I dislike to dismiss the man» for he is 
a good servant — but he has been intoxicated once too 
often. I hope my advertisement in this morning's paper 
will bring some replies. I appointed nine o'clock as the 
hour for receiving applicants. {Looking at his wcUch) 
Why, it's almost nine now. (Going r.) I'll tell Dick to 
show every one who calls to this room. 

Enter Lewis Lewis, c. d, 

Lewis. Mornin', sah. 

McGiNTY. Good morning. 

Lewis. Am you de liar ? 

McGiNTY. The what ? 

Lewis. De liar. 

McGiNTY. (zwVA dignify) I am a lawyer. 

Lewis. Dat's what I said. Am you in ? 

McGiNTY. What do you wish ? 

Lewis. You said you wanted to see me As mornin', sah. 

McGiNTY. Have you come in response to my advertise* 
ment? 

Lewis. I — I reckon so. 

McGiNTY. Very well : take a seat 

Lewis. Yas, sah. (Sits) 

McGiNTY (sitting) What is your name ? Your Christiaii 
name ? 

Lewis. I'se a Methodist 

McGiNTY. No, no. I mean what is yoax first oame? 

Lewis. Lewis, sah. 

McGiNTY. And what is your surname ? 

Lewis, (perplexed) Sah? 

McGiNTY. Your surname. 

Lewis. Y — ^yas, sah. 

McGiNTY. I asked you a question* 

Lewis, yas, sah. 

McGiNTY. (impatieTttly) Oh ! you don*t understand^ 

Lewis. No, sah. 

McGiNTY. What is your last name ? 

Lewis. Lewis, sah. 

McGiNTY. (iratefy) Oh ! no, not your fint name*-yoiit 
iast name. 

Lewis. Yas, sah. Lewis, sah. 

McGiNTY. But you say your first name Is Leiris; 

Lewis. So it am. 

McGiNTY. But your last name— 

Lewis, (interrupting) Lewis, sah« 

McGmiY. Lewis Lewis ? 
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Lswis. Just so. Judge. 

McGiNTY. (angtily) Why didn't you say so at first? 

Lswis. I did, sah. 

McGiNTY* Have you ever had experience as a valet ? 

Lewis. A^-a which, sah ? 

McGiMTY. I didn't say a witch— »I said a valet 

Lewis. Yas, sah — an' a mountain, toa (Laughs up' 
tcariausly.) 

McGiNTY. Where were yow last employed ? 

Lewis. In a lard mill, sah. 

McGiNTY. A lard mill ? Then why do you come to me ? 

Lewis. Don't you try cases, sah ? 

McGiNTY. Not cases of lard, you numskull. I have been 
accustomed to pay my servants either six dollars a week 
and board, or ten dollars without board. Which would 
you prefer ? 

Lewis, {thoughtfully) Six dollars an' you eat me, or ten 
dollars an' I eat myself. I think Td rather eat myself, sah. 

Enier Dick, r. d., carrying a large valise. 

McGiNTY. Here ! Where are you taking my new valise ? 

Dick, {embarrassed) N — ^Nowhar, sah. I— I was bor« 
rowin'it 

McGiNTY. What for ? 

Dick. For to-day. 

McGiNTY. Well, I don't choose to lend it Put it where 
you found it, immediately. 

Dick. Yas, sah. 

Exit Dick, r. d. 

McGiNTY. (aside) Perhaps he has borrowed more of my 
property. I had better make an examination before he 
leaves. {To Lewis.) Just wait a few moments, Lewis. I 
shall return presently. 

Exit McGiNTY, R. D. 

Lewis. 'Pears like dat man can't understood nuffin I 
says. Might think I was a baby. ( Takes up from the table 
C, the recommefidation which McGinty has written for 
Dick.) Hello! What's dis? {Reading with difficulty.) 
•* Dis — ^is — ^to^-recommend — de — bear — as — ^honest — sober 
^'-an' dili-gent." I wonder what kiftSTo' gent dat am. Dis 
am a notice to quit, dat's what. {Lays the paper upon the 
iable^ c.) 

Enter George Washington Congo, c. d. 

{fie is dressed in a vety extravagant fashioUfSwalloW'taii 
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coai^ skawy vest and trousers^ high cohr^ and briOiani nA 
cravat Wears a high hat and carries a large ^ane.) 

Lewis. Oh ! look at de jude ! 

Congo. Who you callin* a iude ? 

Lewis. Oh ! you can't fool me. I knows who you is, 
George Washington Congo. 

Congo. You think you'se'f mighty smart What yon 
here fo' — eh ? 

Lewis. Fse gwine to work here. 

Congo. No— you isn't. 

Lewis. I is, too. 

Congo. You aint got no recommendation, you aint 

Lewis. W — ^what's dat? 

Congo. Dat's what I gib a man when I wants to work 
fo' him. 

Lewis. Reckon I can get some. What sort o' ter« 
backer am it ? 

Congo. Terbacker nuffin. It's writ. (Tahmg a paper 
from his pocket and giving it to LEWIS.) Read dat, and 
maybe you'll suspect your s'periors. (Sinits up c) 

Lewis, (after glancing over the papef) Reckon dat'« 
'bout what I'ise after. {Puts the paper ht hts pocket,) 

Congo, {coming down c.) What do you think o' dat ? 

Lewis. Taint wuth nuffin. 

Congo. It am, too. Whar am it at ? 

Lewis. Better had look. 
I Congo, {searches over the table, finds the recammendaHofi 
McGiNTY wrote for Dick and puts it in his pocket). Dal 
recomdation's wallible. 

Lewis, {chuckling^aside) Dat aint his recomdation. 

Enter McGinty, r. d. 

Congo. Good mornin', sah. Nice day, sah. 
McGlNTY. Are you another applicant ? 
Congo. N — No, sah. I'se a tonsorial artist 
McGiNTY. A barber, eh ? But have you come to apply 
for a situation ? 
Congo. Yas, sah. 
McGiNTY. What are you named ? 
Congo, {glaring at Lewis) A jude. 
McGiNTY. I mean how do you call yourself? 
Congo. A gen'leman, sah. 
McGiNTY {impatiently) No, no— 
Congo. Yas, sah, I is. I's a F. F. V.— dat's what I it. 
McGiNTY. You're an idiot. What is your name ? 
Congo, {proudly) George Washington Congo. 
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Lewis, (deriswely) George Washington! 

Congo, {pffended) What's de matter wid George Wash« 
Sngton? 

Lewis. He didn' know nuffin. 

Congo. . He did, too. 

Lewis. He couldn't even tell a lie, he couldn*. 

McGinty. That is greatly to his credit. Truth is indeed 
a jewel. The Father of this Country could have lied if Jie 
had desired, but he would not 

Lewis. Course he wouldn' when his dad catched him 
wid de hatchet in his hand. 

McGinty. {fo Congo) Have you a recommendation of 
good character ? 

Congo. Yas^^^. {Gives yicGi^Ti tke paper which he 
found an the table,) {To Lewis) Now you'll see how 
wallible a recomdation am. 

McGinty {reading the recommendatiofi) Eh I What's this, 
you rascal ? 

Congo, {surprised) Sah! 

McGinty. {angrily) You are a fraud ! A thief I 

Congo. I — It must be a mistook, sah. 

McGinty. Do you mean to UM me that this recommen* 
dation belongs to you ? 

Congo. Yas, sah. 

McGinty. That's a falsehood, for I wrote that paper 
myself. {Throws the paper upon the table) Now you may 
go. I do not wish a dishonest servant in my employ. 

Lewis. I'se got a recomdation, sah. 

Congo. Eh! 

Lewis. A good one, sah. 

McGinty. Very well. Come with me to my private 



Lewis. Fse. honest, 1 is. 

Exeunt McGinty and Lewis, l. o. 

Congo. Well, if dat don' beat all I ever seed Just 
wait "dl I catch dat rascal Lewis ; I'll beat ell he ever seed. 
(Takes np the recommendation which McGinty threw upon 
ikeMieS Dis here aint my recomdation. 

Enter Dick, r. d. 

Dick. Reckon it's mine. 
Congo. Yours ? 

Dick. Yas, but Vaint no 'count. What you want here? 
Ajpb? i^ 

Congo. Yas. ^ I 
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Dick. Do you drink ? 

Congo. Course I do. Fse a s:en'lemaiL 

Dick. Wouldn't be no use comin' here fo'ajob ifyoa 
didn' drink like a fish. 

Congo. Datso? Why? 

Dick. 'Cause de boss he wo'n' have no man what don*' 
drink. Dat's why he turned me down. 

Congo. Is you temperance ? 

Dick. I never take nuffin' — {aside) 'Cept when Pse 
dry. ( To Congo) If you want de boss to take you on, just 
you get *toxicated. {Taking a bottle from kis pocket) Here, 
you try some o* dis. Best in de world. ^ 

Congo. How do you know ? 

Dick. Eh? 'Cause I — 'Cause I — Vs been telled so. 
(Aside) ril fix his chance fo* gettin* my place. 

Congo, {drinks and becomes jovial) Ah ! Dat sartainly 
am fine ! {Drinks again) Hurrah ! Pse a daisy. Hurrah I 

Dick. Yas, dat sartainly am de stuff. 

Congo. Fse one o' the four hundred, I is. 

Dick. How do you know ?. ^ 

Congo. How do I know ? 'Cause thar would be only 
three hundred an' ninety-nine widout me. I'se gwine fol 
to get a job here, too, what's more. 

Dick. Course you is. Go right in an' see de boss-< 
go right in. {Exit Congo, l. d.) 

{Noise heard out L.) 

Enter Lewis, l. d., hurriedly, his clothing in great dis* 
order. 

Lewis. Help! Murder! He's killin' me. Help. 

Dick. What's de matter? 

Lewis. I'se dead. 

Dick. Is you ? Take some o' dis med'cine. 

Lewis, {drinks) What sort o' med'cine am dat? 

Dick. Dat's what dey call de " Cold Cure." 

Lewis, {drinks again and becomes surly) I'll learn George 
Washington Congo I aint no cowyard. I'se gwine to get 
a job right here, too, what's more. 

Dick. Course you is. Go in an' make de boss take 
you— go right in. 

Exit Lewis, l. d. 

Dick, {chuckling Reckon dere chance fo' stayin' here 
aint wuth a pinch o' snuff. {Great racket heard out l.) 

Enter McGinty, l. d., screaming; followed by Congo 
mnd Lewis, each brandishing an immense razor. 
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McGiNTY. {making a dive under the table) Police! Police! 

Dick. Here! Here! Genlemen don' make no such 
noise. Dis aint no stock exchange. Take anudder drop— 
{Extends the bottle toward them. Congo springs forward 
and snatches the bottle from Dick's hand,) 

Lewis. Gib me dat med'cine or Til split you right down 
de back : hear me talkin' ? {Chases Congo around the room. 
Both trip over chairs.) 

Exit Congo, c. i}.^ followed by Lewis. 

(Dick runs to c. d. Shuts and locks the doors.) 

McGinty {timidly sticking out his head from under the 
table) Have they gone ? 

Dick. Yas, boss, dey am went 

McGlNTY. {coming from under the table and grasping 
Dick by the hand) { With emotion) Richard, my boy — ^you 
have saved my life. 

Dick. I — I couldn' help it, sah. 

McGiNTY. Forgive my harsh treatment and inapprecia- C 
tion of your valuable services. 

Dick. Course I will, sah. 

McGiNTV. And if I raise your salary, will you pt^nseJit 
to remain ? 

Dick. Fo*ever, boss ; fo'ever. 
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A SLIGHT MISCALCULATION 



SCENE. — A parlor. Enter Percy Remington. He is 
dressed in the latest fashion and wears a glass in one eye. 
Talks in a blasi, affected manner throughout. 

Remington, (looking about the room) Vm awfully glad 
there's no one here. It would appear so beastly ignorant 
and unpolished to bring my hat and coat into the parlor. 
But it isn't my fault, I'm sure. {Places his hat upon a chair,) 
Such a horribly rude maid ! And so verdant ! She screamed 
at me as if I were a — a — a lackey. The idea 1 I wish they 
would postpone sweeping the house when I call. It's sucn 
a deuced dusty welcome, don't you know. The maid didn't 
seem to know how soon Miss Carter would return and I 
really can't say that she appeared to care, either. I — I sup- 
pose I had better await her. Now that I have fully deter- 
mined to propose, the sooner it's over the better. {Starts 
to take off his overcoat : then hesitates with his coat partly off) 
But — ^but what's the rush ? To-morrow will do quite as well, 
I'm sure. {Puts on his overcoat again) I — I don't wish to 
do anything that I might regret, don't you know. ( Takes 
up his hat) {Hesitating) But why should I defer the inevit- 
able ? I really can't see the advantage of a postponement 
When a fellow decides to marry, he might as well conclude 
the preliminaries as soon as possible. {Taking off his over^ 
coat and placing it with his hat upon a chair) Proposing is 
such a dreadful bore at any rate, don't you know. Yes, I'll 
do it to-day. I wonder why women consider me so inter- 
esting. They do— for their manner proves it. What is it 
about me that attracts ? Is it because I take so litde inter- 
est in them ? Why should I ? I never interest myself in any- 
thing — ^it's so frightfully fatiguing. Perhaps women admire 
me because I — I am so very different from the other fellows. 
Perhaps — {Stops before the mirror and gazes at his reflection^ 
admiringly) Yes — ^that's it. It's my eye-glass and the way 
I brush my hair. That is certainly a charming mirror; 
awfully charming. Strange I never noticed it before. How 
well a portrait of one of the family would look in that frame. 
But which one of the family ? Not her father — ^he is too fear- 
fully stumpy. I— I suppose the artist might enlarge him to 
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the required size, but what about his whiskers ? They woul6 
have to be enlarged also, and there is entirely too much of 
them as it is. Her mother's portrait might — {breaking qjjt 
shortly) By Jove ! I had forgotten the mother. {Goes to 
chair and takes up his overcoat^ If I marry the daughter, I 
will acquire a mother-in-law. {Putting on his overcoats A 
mother-in-law with a great deal of avoirdupois, too. She's 
an awfully weighty oQection. But why should I object? 
Every one acknowledges her to be a terribly fascinating 
woman. ( Taking off his overcoat and again placing it upon 
a chair) AH the fellows will envy me my fortune in winning 
such a mother-in-law. I wish Miss Carter would return. 
{Gazing into the mirror) A portrait to do that frame justice, 
should be of some one with a distinguished bearing and fine 
physique ; some one — I wonder why I never sat for a por- 
trait. rU do it after we are married — ^Yes, and Fll exhibit 
it in the Academy. Then all the fellows will point 
me out to strangers as " the lucky dog who won the reign- 
ing belle of the season." Tm awfully glad now, that I 
have decided to marry Miss Carter : it will be such a jolly 
good joke on Freddie Stanton. He has been entirely too 
attentive all winter. I — I can't understand how women 
can endure him. He is so horribly frivolous and continu- 
ally criticising people's appearance. I hate a critic. 
{Carelessly takes up a card from the card-piate upon the table, 
Reading) " Mrs. Nicholas Hofstetter." She is that corpulent 
old Dutch woman. {Reading another card) "Countess 
Prudenheim." Countess, indeed! From the way she is 
ooncinually talking about her title, you might think she was 
some one, instead of the wife of a bankrupt gambler. {Read- 
ing another card) " Mr. Frederick Stanton." Just look at 
that card. Why it's perfectly huge ! {Reading another card) 
" Mr. Frederick Stanton." He doesn't know the first princi- 
ples of correct form or etiquette. ( Taking up another card) 
And here's another. Well, this is certainly too much ! His 
attentions are becoming perfectly obnoxious. ( Taking up a 
book from the table ; turns to title-page and reads) " Miss 
Carter, from her sincere friend, Fred — " {breaking off) 
How insolent — terribly insolent ! The idea of his present- 
ing her with a book — poems, too. He hasn't intellect 
enough to write poetry himself. {Turns over the pages of 
the book Finding a photograph^ What ! Freddie's photo- 
graph. He is impudence and conceit personified. The 
very next time we meet, I — I'll give him a portion of mjf 
mind-^a large portion, too. Why, I'm in a horrible rage— 
a perfect frenzy, don't you know. {Seeing a letter fying 
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Upon the table) No doubt that letter is from him, toa 
( Takes up the letter and starts) Eh ! What's this ? W— w 
— why that's my name — and in Miss Carter's handwriting. 
It's stamped and sealed all ready to be sent : I wonder why 
it hasn't been mailed. Probably it's an invitation tc dinner 
or to take a drive. I — I'll read it. {Opens the letter and 
reads) " My dear Mr. Remington ; I am writing to my 
most intimate friends to announce my engage — " {breaks 
off shortly : then hurriedly finishes the letter and utters aji 
exclamation) Freddie — Stanton ! (Slowly and with an 
extremely dejected air, tears the letter into fragments. Then 
takes his hat and coat from the chair and exits^ dragging his 
coat after him by the sleeve) 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Raymond Shepherd, , . . . A Retired Merchant, 

Oscar Wolcott His Nephew, 

Henry Leslie, A Secretary, Pro Tern, 

Dr. Adolphus Blank, . . Mrs. Shepherds Physician, 
Logan, A Man Servant, 

Mrs Shfphfrd I ^^^^ ^f Raymond, and Trustee and 

MRS. SHEPHERD, . | Guardian of Bessie. 

Bessie Martin, Mrs, Shepherds Niece 

Rachel Shepherd, . . Raymond^ s Sister; a Spinster. 
Leka Bailey, A Friend of Bessie. 
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SCENE 

Acts ! and IIL The library at Raymond Shepherd's. 
Act IL The drawing-roonx at Raymond Shepherd's. 

One week is supposed to intervene between Acts I and IF 
and twenty-four hours between Acts II and III. 



TiMK IN PLAvmo, Two Hours 
COSTUMES Modern. 

PROPERTIES 

Act I. Writing materials and call bell upon the table j 
prescription book and pencil for Blank ; letters and cigar 
for Shepherd ; a large bundle for Leslie. 

Act II. Writing mat on the table ; two bottles for Mrs. 
Shepherd ; paper for Logan. 

Act III. Note for Logan ; ball of worsted and writing 
materials on the table for Shepherd 




STAGE SETTING 
Acts I and III 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS 

The player is supposed to face the audience. R. means 
right; L. left; C. centre; R. C. right centre; L. C. left 
centre ; D. F. door in flat running across the back of stage ; 
R. F. right side of flat ; L. F. left side of flat ; R. D. right 
door ; L. D. left door. 
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SCENE. — The library at Raymond Shepherd's. Writing 
materials and call bell on the tabU^ down r. c. 

Enter Rachel Shepherd, l. d. 

Rachel. {Crosses to table down r. c. and rings the bell. 
After pause ^ rings again more vigorously^ (Calling) 
Logan ! (Aside) He hasn't become accustomed to answer- 
ing a bell yet. {Calling again) Logan ! 

Enter Logan, d. f. 

Logan. Yes, ma'am. 
Rachel. Didn't you hear me ring ? 
Logan. I heard somethin*, ma'am, but — 
Rachel, {interrupting) Well, when you hear ** some- 
thing " in future, answer it immediately. 
Logan, {meekly) Yes, ma'am. 
Rachel. Has Mr. Leslie come this morning ? 
Logan. Not yet, ma'am. 
Rachel. When he does, show him here. 
Logan. I will, ma'am. 

Exit Logan, d. f. 

Rachel, {examining articles upon the table) Let me 
see, everything seems to be here : paper, ink, oh ! the 
books. I had forgotten them. {Calling) Logan! {Rings 
the bell) 

Enter Logan, d. f. 

{To Logan) Did a package come by express this 
morning? 

Logan. Not that I took notice on, ma'am. 

Rachel. Are you sure ? A large package. 

Logan. Nothin' came, ma'am. 

Rachel, {half aside) That's very strange. Perhaps it 
will come later in the day — but I wished to begin this 
morning. 

Exit Logan, d. f. 
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I must keep my secretary employed somehow. {Sils by 
table, daunt r. c.) (TkoughtftUly) What a very pleasant 
young man he is. And so handsome ! I am sure he will 
prove satisfactory. I was quite frightened when I received 
his letter in reply to my advertisement in the newspaper, 
and when I wrote, telling him to call, it seemed very bold 
in me — but in this age women have to be bold, if they wish 
to accomplish anything. If those books don't arrive, what 
shall I give him to do ? I cannot afford to pay twelve 
dollars a week and have him waste an entire day. 

Enter Dr. Blank, d. f. 

Blank. Good morning, Miss Shepherd. (Rachel rises^ 
startled,) How are you this fine morning ? 

Rachel. Oh ! it's you, is it. Doctor ? I-*-I thought — 

Blank, (interrupting) It was some one else, eh ? 

Rachel, {hesitating Well — ^a — 

Blank. Now don't deny it, Miss Shepherd, you were 
expecting some one. 

Rachel. Yes, to tell the truth, I was expecting some 
one. 

Blank. I knew it. 

Rachel. {pratidlyS My secretary. 

Blank, (surprised) Your what ? 

Rachel. My secretary. I thought you would be surw 
prised. I — I would like to consult you about — about some<^ 
thing, Doctor ; won't you be seated for a few moments ? 

Blank. Certainly. (Aside) What new departure is this ? 
( They sit) 

Rachel. You see. Doctor, I — I have always thought a 
woman should be able to take care of herself— 

Blank. She can, as a rule, Miss Shepherd. 

Rachel. Yes, of course ; but I mean a woman ought to 
have some means of support — in case of necessity. 

Blank. So she should— dressmaking, cooking, painting ; 
there are any number of ways. 

Rachel. Yes, but the question was, which to choose. I 
do not care for the ordinary pursuits of life, and — 

Blank, (interrupting) Ah, I see ! You expect to turn your 
attention to something where your great talents will have 
an opportunity to be appreciated. 

Rachel, (flattered) O Doctor ! you flatter me! 

Blank, (sarcastically) Not at all, I assure you. 

Rachel. And you really consider me tedented? 

Blank. Undoubtedly. 
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Rachel. Then it would be wicked in me not to improve 
my talents, wouldn't it ? 

Blank. Very. {Aside) They need improving. 

Rachel. That's what I think, and so I have decided to 
study medicine. 

Blank, (surprised) Eh ! Medicine ? 

Rachel. Yes ; I came to the decision about a week ago. 

Blank, {aside) She is going crazy. 

Rachel. Don't you think it a splendid idea ? 

Blank, {sarcastically) Splendid! 

Rachel. I knew you would approve. 

Blank. You will be an honor to the profession. 

Rachel. I intend to. I place such confidence in you, 
Doctor, that I wished to obtain your advice and encourage- 
ment. 

Blank. And what school do you propose to follow ? 

Rachel, {hesitating) Oh — a — no school in particular. 

Blank. One of your own, I suppose. 

Rachel. I have decided to write treatises upon different 
medical subjects, and in searching through three or four 
books which I have purchased to find what to say, I 
thought I would obtain an excellent medical education; 
don't you think so ? 

Blank, {sarcastically) A very thorough course indeed, far 
more than the majority of students have. But may I ask what 
subject you have chosen for your first, or is that a secret ? 

Rachel. Oh ! no. The truth is, I — I haven't quite de- 
cided. I wished your advice. 

Blank, {aside) My advice would be very discouraging. 

Rachel. My sister-in-law's case has always proved a 
very interesting one to me — 

Blank, {rising and interrupting — decidedly) You ask my 
advice ? Well, then, don't meddle {altering his manner) I — 
I should say, don't waste your valuable time upon a case 
that has baffled an expert ; at least, not until you have had 
a little experience. Now, why not take for the subject of 
your first treatise — a — " Laziness," for instance, or " Idiocy," 
or a — a — oh ! any subject at all that is a familiar one. But 
be very careful, Miss Shepherd ; don't overwork yourself 

Rachel. Oh ! my secretary will prevent that. 

Blank. Ah, yes, I see ; you are to do the brain work— 
he, the manual labor ; an excellent idea. How is Mrs. 
Shepherd to-day ? 

Rachel, (rising) About the same as she has been for 
the past three months. ^ 

Blank. No improvement? ' n 
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Rachel. Very little. But you wish to judge for you^ 
self, I suppose ? I will inquire if she is ready to see you. 
Blank. Thank you ; if you will be so kind. 

Exil Rachel, l. d. 

Blank, {looking after her) What an idiot that woman is ; 
but a little attention won't be wasted ; she may be of use 
some time. {Sits by table, down R. c.) — {thoughtfully) That 
secretary of hers — I wonder if he'll be in the way. {De- 
terminedly) I hope not, for his sake. He had better mind 
his own business and leave mine alone. I am not going to 
have my plans upset after three months of patient waiting. 

Three months for thirty thousand dollars ! I have cer- 
tainly made good use of the time as far as Mrs. Shepherd 
is concerned. She is entirely dependent upon me and I 
feel confident that I can persuade her to exert her influence 
with her niece in my behalf When Bessie Martin returns 
I shall once more propose — after a few days of devotion. 
If she refuses me again ! Then my chances for gaining 
her fortune will vanish and I must manufacture some other 
scheme for making money. Mrs. Shepherd is gradually 
recovering and it won't be a very great while before my 
services will be unnecessary. 

I can't say that I relish the idea, for the past three months 
have been unusually pleasant ones. I have not only been 
received as a member of the family, but I have been paid 
handsomely in addition. I must conifess my practice doesn't 
amount to much outside of this house. But Mrs. Shepherd 
is growing stronger. {Thoughtfully) If I — could — {struck 
with an idea) By Jove ! An idea ! What was that I read 
in the paper only last week about a New York physician ? 
He gave his patient medicine which would weaken instead 
of strengthen. Why cannot I adopt a similar plan ? No one 
would be the wiser. Yes — I'll do it. {Taking a prescription 
book and pencil from his pocket) I can compel the aunt to 
support me, if the niece should refuse. ( Writes prescrip- 
tion,) There! A solution of arsenic. I'll direct Mrs. 
Shepherd to get this medicine and it will be in readiness. 

Enter Mrs. Shepherd, l. d., supported by Rachel. 

Blank, {sees them and rises) Ah, Mrs. Shepherd ; good 
morning. Allow me to assist you. {Goes to her and supports 
her toward arm-chair by fireplace, l.) 

Mrs. S. No, no ; not there, Doctor — I can't endure the 
heat. 

Blank. Of course you can't — ^how very thoughtless in 
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me ! I will move the chair this way and put the screen 
between you and the fire. {Moves the arm-chcar^ L. c.) 
There — that's better. 

(Mrs. S. sits. Blank arranges the screen^ 

Rachel, (fo Mrs. S.) I think you are looking better to- 
day, my dear. 

Mrs. S. Better ! How can you say such a thing, Rachel, 
when you see how greatly I am suffering ! 

Rachel, {sympathetically) Oh ! I am very sorry. 

Mrs. S. {sobbing) I shall never be well again, never ! 

Blank. Oh ! yes, my dear Mrs. Shepherd ; we hope to 
have you all right in a very few weeks now. {Aside) If her 
niece consents to marry me. 

Mrs. S. And you think I will completely recover my 
health ? n 

Blank. Undoubtedly, madam. I am looking forward 
with great pleasure to that happy moment. 

Mrs. S. O Doctor ! you are so good. 

Rachel. So thoughtful ! 

Blank, {aside) So artful! 

Mrs. S. Rachel, I have forgotten my smelling salts^- 

Rachel. I will get them. Are they in your room ? 

Mrs. S. I think so. 

Exit Rachel, l. d. 

• 

( To Blank) Doctor, I wanted an opportunity to thank 
you for your great kindness toward me during my illness 
of the past three months. 

Blank. Not at all, madam, not at all. I am sure it has 
been a pleasure to attend you. {Aside) That has a double 
meaning. 

Mrs. S. You didn't come yesterday ! I missed your 
daily visit. 

Blank. An important case out of town. 

Mrs. S. You are so different from others ; you under- 
stand me so perfectly. Others seem to have no sympathy, 
while you — 

Enter Logan, d. f. 

Logan, {interrupting. Speaking to Leslie without) Step 
right in here, sir, if you please. 

Mrs. S. {to Blank — not perceiving Logan) Did you 
speak ? 

Efiter Leslie, d. f. 

Leslie. Beg pardon, but a — a — I — I thought Miss Shep- 
herd was in here. 

Exit Logan, d. f. 
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Mrs. S. (lo Blank) Who is it ? 

Blank. A young man to see Miss Shepherd. 

Mrs. S. Rachel doesn't wish to see any young man ; teU 
him she is busy. 

Leslie, {advancing daunt c.) But I have an appointment. 

Mrs. S. Then you had better go keep it 

Leslie. I mean with Miss Shepherd. 

Mrs. S. I don*t believe it; Miss Shepherd doesn't make 
appointments with young men. 

Leslie. But my dear madam, I — 

Mrs. S. {interrupting sharply) Don't become familiar, sir ! 
( To Blank) Doctor, kindly assist me. (Rises) I shall not 
remain to be insulted. ( To Leslie) You are no gentleman 
to speak as you have to an invalid. {Begins to cry,) 

Leslie. I am very sorry if — 

Blank, (piterrupting) You should be ashamed of your-' 
self, sir. 

Mrs. S. Come, Doctor; we will leave this room. {Goes 
toward l. d., supported dy Blank.) Men are so cruel ; they 
have absolutely no sympathy. 

ExeuTit Mrs. S. and Blank, l. d. 

Leslie. Well, this is a warm reception. Now, what did 
I say to ofifend her ? I'm sure I didn't intend to hurt her 
feelings, but I seem to have done it. And that doctor — I 
don't like him. That nasty sneer of his isn't becoming. I 
hardly know whether to remain or leave. But I suppose 
I had better keep the appointment even if Miss Shepherd 
doesn't. {Sits in arm-chair^ l. c. Looks at watch,) Eleven 
o'clock ! That's punctuality for you ! I was due here at 
nine. But hang it all ! I can't break myself into the life of 
a private secretary in a day. It will take practice. Besides, 
I am only a Secretary, Pro Tern. I wonder what in the 
world I answered her advertisement for, anyway. No, I don't 
wonder — I know perfectly well. I'll prove to Miss Martin 
that I'm good for something. But the idea ! {Laughs) Ha- 
ha — ha. A man with a fortune, to come down here to this 
little out-of-the-way town and hire himself out as a private 
secretary at twelve dollars a week. Why it's ridiculous I 
But it's all her fault. If I hadn't met her last summer I 
would be lunching at the club now. But I had no business 
to ask for an introduction. " An idle man can never be an 
idol for any one." That's what she said. It's a good pun, 
but it's a — ^too personal. She thought I was lazy, but I'm 
not. I am just bubbling over with energy. Didn't I study 
medicine for an entire year ! I would be a practicing 
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physician now if I hadn't fallen heir to Uncle Dan's fortunL\ 
I am very determined too, and when I told her that after I 
reached home I would get to work at something, I meant 
it. The question was, what ? And how could I, living in 
New York, prove to Miss Martin, living in the little town of 
Hallsboro, that I was working at an honest occupation ? 
It's fortunate that advertisement caught my eye, or the 
question might have remained unanswered forever. " A 
Private Secretary." It's a good thing Miss Shepherd didn't 
ask for references, for I have none. (Rising.) And now 
where is Miss Martin? That's the next question. It's 
curious that no one seems able to answer my inquiries. 
She told me she lived in Hallsboro, I'm sure of that. 

En^r Oscar Wolcott, d. f. 

(He talks with a hesitating, namby-pamby manner through' 
out) 

Oscar. How — de — do ! {Trips over the mat and falls 
sprawling.) 

Leslie. Good morning. 

Oscar, {sitting upon the floor) Now do you know, I — I 
believe I'm the clumsiest fellow alive. 

Leslie. On the contrary, that was a very graceful 
tumble. 

Oscar. Think so ? Well it should have been. I've had 
plenty of practice. Seems to me I trip over that mat every 
time I enter the room. 

Leslie. You take it very good naturedly. 

Oscar. If I didn't I'd be in a temper most of the time. 
{Rising and picking up mat) Now what is there extraordi- 
nary about that mat? No, it must* be my clumsiness. Is 
Mr. Shepherd at home ? 

Leslie. I really can't tell you, sir. 

Oscar. Can't you? I — I didn't know, you know, 
whether you had seen him. 

Leslie. Not this morning. 

Oscar. You know him, don't you ? 

Leslie. Oh ! yes. 

Oscar. I don't remember ever having met you before, 
but I — I suppose you're a friend of the family. 

Leslie. Well, a — not exactly. I am Miss Shepherd's 
private secretary. 

Oscar, (surprised) Eh ! I — I didn't know she had one^ 

Leslie. She hadn't until yesterday. 

Oscar, (thoughtfully) A private secretary 1 Now do 
you know, that's awfully interesting. 
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Leslie. {sarcasHcalfy) Awfully. (Aside) You might think 
I was an Egyptian mummy. 

Oscar. And I — I suppose you are terribly poor. 

Leslie. Poor ! oh ! no, I — {recollecting) Eh ! oh ! yes, 
yes, I didn't understand ; terribly poor. 

Oscar. Dear me ! 

Leslie. And it makes it so hard to bear, because I used 
to be very well off. 

Oscar. I — \ suppose so. Have you been a — a private 
secretary long ? ^ 

Leslie. You mean have I had much experience ? 

Oscar. Just so. 

Leslie. Oh ! yes, years of experience; 

Oscar. You don't say ! And I — I suppose you know lots 
of great men. 

Leslie. Any number of them. 

Oscar, (pleased) Do you though ? 

Leslie, {aside) Club men. 

Oscar. Give me your hand, sir. ( They shake hands.) 
I'm very proud to make your acquaintance, Mr. a — a — I 
don't think you mentioned your name, did you ? 

Leslie. Leslie. 

Oscar. Mr. Leslie ! My name's Wolcott — ^but they all 
call me Oscar. You see, every one knows me so well in 
Hallsboro. {Standing off and surveying \.¥SIAe) Now do 
you know I — I didn't think a private secretary looked as 
you do. 

Leslie, {provoked) I suppose you expected goggles, 
long hair, and shiny clothes. 

Oscar. No, not exactly — but you're a — too handsome. 

Leslie. Well, that's my misfortune — not my fault. {Aside) 
He is a very pleasant fellow. {A pause) 

Oscar. I — I have been wondering, Mr. Leslie, if you 
ever give advice. 

Leslie. Sometimes. 

Oscar. Would you give me a little ? 

Leslie. Certainly, if a little would benefit you any. 

Oscar, {sitting by table down r. c.) Thanks. The 
opinion of a man with your experience ought to be very 
valuable. 

Leslie. That depends. 

Oscar. Yes, I — I suppose so. Well — I — I'm in lovc^ 
you know. 

Leslie. Yes. 

Oscar. Who told you ? 

Leslie. You did. 
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Oscar. Oh! {Aside) He's awfully dever. (A slighi 
pause) 

Leslie. Well — ^you are in love — 

Oscar. Yes. 

Leslie. That's good. 

Oscar. Think so ? But Tm in love with two girls. 

Leslie. That's bad. 

Oscar. Isn't it, though ? 

Leslie. You had better stick to retail ; wholesale never 
pays — in love affairs. 

Oscar. I — I thought probably you'd had experience. 
But you don't understand my case, you know. 

Leslie. Oh ! but I do, you know. You're in love — with 
two girls— or you think you are. Matters are coming to a 
crisis and you wish to know which girl to jilt. 

Oscar. Oh ! no ; I love only one girl. 

Leslie. You said two. 

Oscar. But I didn't mean two. 

Leslie. Well — ^you should say what you mean. 

Oscar. You see, it's just this way : I am supposed to be 
in love with one girl, when really I am in love with the 
other, and the other girl, that is to say — the — the other one 
you know — 

Leslie, {interrupting) Which is the other one? Why 
not call one, " Miss A." and the other " Miss B." Perhaps 
you can keep things clearer. 

Oscar. Not A. and B., but B. and L. 

Leslie, {indifferently) Suit yourself. 

Oscar. Well, people thought that I would marry my 

Cousin B when I was a boy — that is, when I was a 

boy, you know, they imagined — 

Leslie, {interrupting) Yes, I understand ; you can skip 
that. 

Oscar. My uncle had the same idea, and, to tell tlie 
truth, I thought so myself. 

Leslie. I don't see the difficulty. Has your uncle changed 
his mind? 

Oscar. No, but I have. 

Leslie. But how about the girl ? 

Oscar. Which one ? 

Leslie. Your cousin. 

Oscar. I — I am afraid she hasn't changed her mind. 

Leslie. Then she thinks you are going to marry her ? 

Oscar. I suppose so. 

Leslie. Well ? 

Oscar. I don't love her, you know. 
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Leslie. Oh ! that's where the other girl, Miss L., corner 
in. 

Oscar. Just so. If s a very bad case. 

Leslie. What? 

Oscar. It — my love, you know^ 

Leslie. You love this other girl7Miss L., to distraction^ 
I suppose. 

Oscar. I — I suppose so. 

Leslie, (aside) He appears doubtful. 

Oscar. But I thought perhaps I — I ought to marry my 
cousin. 

Leslie. Yes, it looks very much that way. 

Oscar, {dolefully) Think so ? I was afraid you would. 

Leslie. Well, you asked for my advice. It would be 
far better for your heart to break than your cousin's, you 
know. 

Oscar. Perhaps so. 

Leslie. Of course, if she should refuse to marry you — 

Oscar, {jmterrupting) Oh ! but she won't. No such good 
luck. But I'll do it. She is coming home in a day or two, 
and ril propose, even if my heart does break. 

ISnter Shepherd, r. d., carrying letters in his hand. 

Shepherd. Oscar, my boy, good morning. (Perceiving 
Leslie) And here's our secretary. Hope I see you well, 
sir? 

Leslie, (l.) Very well indeed, thank you. 

Shepherd. Hasn't my sister made her appearance? 

Leslie. Not yet, sir. 

Shepherd. Probably she is not aware that you are here. 
{Calling off I..) Rachel ! ( To Leslie) Take a seat, sir ; she'll 
be here presently. (Leslie sits in arm-chair, l. c. To Oscar) 
Here's good news for you. She's coming home to-day. 

Oscar. To-day ! 

Shepherd. Yes, some time this morning {giving Oscar 
letter), Ji^st look what train she says, will you, while I see 
what these are ? {Sits l. of table, r. c, aTid opens letters.) 

Oscar, {c.f aside to Leslie) The Fates are against me! 
You hear? My cousin is coming home this morning. 

Leslie, {aside to Oscar) You have my deepest sympathy. 

Oscar, {reading letter) •' Dear Uncle — I expect to return 
home Thursday morning on the ten o'clock train. I have 
purchased — " 

Shepherd, {reading from a letter which he has opened) "A 
few bottles of superfine hair-restorer, twenty-five cents a 
botde." ( To Oscar) Here, Oscar, throw this in the fire {gives 
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Oscar letter). What the deuce do I want with hair-restorer ? 
(Oscar goes to fireplace y l.) 

Leslie, {aside) No, he has no hair to restore. 

Oscar. It wouldn't do any harm to try a bottle, uncle. 

Shepherd. Eh ? 

Oscar. I — I should say — 

Shepherd {interrupting) Nothing, if you can't be less per- 
sonal. (Oscar throws Bessie's letter in the fire by mistake^ 
Well, let's hear the rest of the letter. I haven't had a chance 
to read it yet. What time did you say she was coming ? 

Oscar. {Reading from the hair-restoring advertisement) 
** Two weeks ; money refunded if not satisfactory ; best 
references." 

Shepherd. What's that ? I told you to throw that adver*^ 
tisement in the fire. 

Oscar. I thought I did. I— I am afraid I've made a mis- 
take. 

Shepherd, (rising) You don't mean to say that you have 
destroyed the wrong letter ? Well, you are a — a — (hesi' 
tales). 

Oscar. The clumsiest fellow alive. 

Shepherd, {magnanimously) Oh 1 that's all right, Oscar, 
that's all right. It was a bad blunder, but I must make 
allowances. 

Leslie, {aside) Yes, he should consider the source. 

Oscar. Now, do you know, I'm terribly sorry. 

Shepherd. Of course you are, but it can't be helped. 
If we only knew what train she was coming on. 

Leslie, {rising) I think the letter said ten o'clock, sir. 

Oscar. Yes, that was it — ten o'clock. 

Shepherd. Then, by jingo! we ought to be off. (To 
Leslie) Do you happen to have a watch about you ? 

Leslie, {risings looks at watch) A quarter-past eleven. 

Shepherd. By Jove ! we'll have to hurry if we want to 
meet her at the station. {Enter Rachel, l. d.) Just wait a 
moment, Oscar, and I'll get my hat and coat. ( To Rachel) 
Why, Rachel, where have you been all this time ? Mr. Leslie 
has been waiting for you a half-hour or more. ( To Oscar) 
I'll be here in two seconds, Oscar. 

Exit Shepherd, r, d. 

Rachel, {bashfully) Good morning, Mr. Leslie. I — I hope 
you have not been waiting as long as my brother says. 

Leslie. No, oh ! no ; only a few moments. {Aside) I 
should have been here two hours ago. 

Oscar. Now, do you know, aunt, you didn't tell me you 
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had a private secretary. I think it's awfully interesting-v 
really. He has been telling me all about the great men he 
knows. (Leslie makes signs to him to stop.) If I had been— • 

Enter Shepherd, r. d. 

Shepherd. All ready, Oscar. Come, we must make 
haste. {Pushes Oscar before him up c. To Leslie) Ten 
o'clock, you thought that train was ? It would never do 
to have my niece arrive and no one there to meet her. 

Exeunt Shepherd and Oscar, d. f. 

Rachel. • My niece coming home to-day ! Why, we did 
not expect her before the end of the week. 

Leslie. I believe Mr. Shepherd has just received a 
letter saying that she intends to return this morning. 

Rachel. Ah, that is why I have not heard of it before. 
And now don't you think we had better begin ? 

Leslie. By all means. (Aside) I wonder what she is 
going to give me to do. 

Rachel, {sits r. of table,) I think we came to an 
understanding yesterday as to the hours, and the a — a the 
the amount of your — ^your remuneration. 

Leslie. I believe so. {Aside) Twelve dollars a week ! 
{Sits L. of table.) 

Rachel, {aside) I must speak to him in a decided 
manner about being late. {To Leslie) Of course, Mr. 
Leslie, you understand that I expect you to be punctual. 
Nine o'clock every morning. I cannot allow you to come 
so late as you did to-day. 

Leslie, {aside) By Jove ! She is going to be strict. 

Rachel, {aside) It is very hard to be stern with him ; he 
is so handsome. 

Leslie. I am, indeed, extremely sorry for my lack of 
punctuality this morning. I feel sure my landlady would 
not have allowed me to oversleep myself had she known 
the great pleasure I had in view. 

Rachel {aside— pleased) He is perfectly charming ! 

Leslie, {aside) I hardly think a private secretary should 
flatter his employer, but it seems to have hit the target at 
least. 

Rachel, {examining articles upon table) I think we have 
everything necessary. 

Leslie. May I ask just what my duties are to be ? 

Rachel. Well — I — I have not fully decided yet. I ex- 
pect to write — or rather you are to write for me — ^some — a 
treatises. 
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Leslie, {aside) She is a litterateur! (TbRACHBL) You 

will dictate, I suppose ? 

Rachel. Ye — es, I suppose so. 

Leslie. Unless you wish to write the treatises first and 
let me copy them. 

Rachel. . Well— just as you think best 

Leslie. Pardon me— just as you think best {Impres- 
sively) You are but to command ; I shall obey. 

Rachel, (aside) He is simply fascinating ! 

Leslie, {aside) I hit the bull's eye that time. Flattery 
seems to be a winner. 

Rachel. Then, Mr. Leslie, if— a — ^you don't object, I 
think I had better dictate. 

Leslie. I agree with you perfectiy. (Aside) I might be 
unable to read her writing. 

Leslie, {to Rachel) I suppose your treatises will be 
upon literary subjects ? 

Rachel. Medical ones. 

Leslie. Indeed! {Aside) By Jove! I didn't know she was 
a doctress. 

Rachel. I have chosen as a subject for my first treatise 
— " Laziness." 

Leslie. Laziness! {Aside) I wonder if she means any- 
thing personal. 

Rachel, {placing writing materials before kim) Here is 
some paper and a pen. 

Leslie. You wish me to head the first page with the 
word " Laziness '? 

Rachel. Yes, I think so (Leslie writes). {Aside^ How 
beautifully he writes ! ( To Leslie) Now I must thinfc for a 
moment {a pause). 

Leslie, {aside) Her thoughts don't flow very freely this 
morning. 

Rachel, {dictating slowly) " Laziness is the father of idle- 
ness." 

Leslie. {cLside) Some one has been telling her about me, 
that's certain {writes). 

Rachel. Do you think I had better say, " Laziness is 
the father or the mother of idleness "? 

Leslie. " Mother " might be better. {Aside) I am sure 
the weaker sex is to blame, 

Rachel, {dictating) " Laziness is the mother of idleness." 

Leslie. That is a very pretty sentiment, Miss Shepherd, 
but do you wish me to repeat it ? 

Rachel. Don't you think it would be more impres- 
sive ? 
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Leslie. No, a repetition can add nothing to such a power* 
fill truth. (A pause, Rachel appears lost in thought^ 

Leslie, {aside") She is getting up steam. 

Rachel, {dictating) "There is a tide in the affairs of 
men — " 

Leslie, {aside) That sounds rather familiar. ( Writes, To 
Rachel) Men or women? 

Rachel. Men, I think. 

Leslie. You spoke of a mother, you know. 

Rachel. Perhaps I had better say both. 

Leslie. Then you should have two tides. 

Rachel. Yes. 

Leslie. A change in the quotation might have its ad- 
vantages ; it would make it more original. 

Rachel, {aside) How very intelligent he is ! 

Leslie. {;writing) There — ^are two — ^tides — ^in the affairs — 
of— men — ^and women. ( To Rachel) Is that all ? 

Rachel. Oh ! no. There are two tides which a— a {fiesi" 
tates). What do you think I had better say next ? 

Leslie. What next ? Let me see — there are two tides 
which — ^no earthly power can oppose ; how will that 
do? 

Rachel. Beautifully! How very clever you are, Mr. 
Leslie. 

Leslie, {impressively) It is the inspiration, I assure you. 

Rachel. And then we can say — 

Leslie, {interrupting) Just one moment, please, until I get 
that thought of mine upon paper. {Aside) It may be my 
last brilliancy, and it*s valuable {writes hastily and the pen 
breaks). It was more than the pen could stand. Have you 
another ? 

Rachel. I — I am afraid not. 

Leslie. That's too bad. With such a thought ringing 
in my brain — (Rachel rings bell on the table. Leslie 
springs to his feet, startled) 

Rachel. I will send Logan for some. 

Enter Logan, d. f. 

( To Logan) Logan, I want you to go to town and buy a 

box of assorted pens. 
Logan. Any sort, ma'am ? 
Rachel. I said assorted. 
Leslie. Mixed, you know. 
Logan. Oh ! mixed. Yes, ma'am. 

Exit Logan, d. f. j 
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Rachel, (^pushing ami-chair before fireplace^ L., and sit- 
ting) Now, Mr. Leslie ; if you will kindly read what I have 
dictated. 

Leslie, {sitting by table, r. c, reads) " Laziness is the 
mother of Idleness." {Aside) I don't care for that. {Read- 
ing) " There are two tides in the affairs of men and women, 
which no earthly power can oppose." {Aside) That's my 
thought: I like it immensely, {To Rachel) But, Miss 
Shepherd, I understood that this was to be a medical 
treatise. 

Rachel. So it is. 

Leslie. Do you mean it is, or it ivill be ? 

Rachel. It ivill be. I — I — ^must study the subject a 
little from my books. 

Leslie. Ah ! I see. This is merely the introduction. 

Rachel. Yes. 

Leslie. And we will advance to the medicinal part of 
the treatise — 

Rachel {interrupting) When my books arrive. I ex- 
pected them by express this morning and why they have 
not come, I cannot imagine. 

Leslie. Perhaps they are at the express office. 

Rachel. Probably ; they are so dilatory in delivering 
packages. 

Leslie. I would advise — ^if you will allow me — ^that some 
one go after them. 

Rachel. Oh ! will you ? You are very kind to offer. 

Leslie, {aside) I didn't know that I did. 

Rachel. I would not trouble you but — 

Leslie, {interrupting) Oh ! no trouble at all. {Aside) I'll 
have to do it now. 

Rachel. You are very good. 

Leslie, {impressively) One is never troubled when there 
is an opportunity of doing Miss Shepherd a service. {Aside) 
Another bull's eye shot. 

Exit Leslie, d. f. 

Rachel. He is bewitching ! And he is so obliging and 
so anxious to perform my slightest wish. I am sure he 
means all those nice things ; he says them so impressively. 
And why shouldn't he ? No doubt he is very grateful to 
me for giving him employment ; probably I have rescued 
him from absolute poverty, and he looks upon me as his 
benefactress. Shall I encourage him ? Why not, if he 
really cares for me ? Ah, me — my heart answers the ques- 
tion : I can but follow where it leads. 
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Exit Rachel, r. d. EnUr Lena and Oscar, d. p. 
Oscar trips aver the mat. 

Lena. Why didn't you tell me that you were going to 
meet Bessie ? Then I could have gone to the station in- 
stead of coming here. 

Oscar. But I wasn't going to meet her. 

Lena. You just said so. 

Oscar. Uncle Raymond wanted me to accompany him. 
But when I saw you I told him I — I had something import- 
ant to tell you and left him. 

Lena. I was coming here to welcome Bessie. She wrote 
me that she expected to reach home this .morning. 

Oscar. So she will — in a few minutes. {Aside — deject" 
edly) And then I must ask her to marry me. 

Lena, {sitting by table^ down l. c.) Well — what have 
you to tell me that is so important ? 

Oscar. You won't be angry, will you ? 

Lena. Not unless you make me so. 

Oscar. I — I wanted to tell you, that — ^that I can't tell you 
what I wanted to, because I must tell it to — a — ^to some one 
else. 

Lena, {sarcastically) That is very important. 

Oscar. Oh ! but it is, you know ; really. 

Lena. So very definite. 

Oscar. I — I was afraid you might not understand. 

Lena. I certainly do not. 

Oscar. Don't you ? Why you see, it's this way — I want 
to tell you something, but I can't. 

Lena. Why ? 

Oscar. Because — 

Lena. Is it anything that I would care to know? 

Oscar. I — I hope so. 

Lena, {aside) I'll make him tell me. {To Oscar) I don't 
believe it's anything at all. You are just trying to make 
me curious. 

Oscar. Oh ! no ; I would far rather tell you, but — 

Lena, {interrupting) You could if you wished. {Rising 
and holding out her hand) We are friends, Mr. Wolcott, 
are we not ? 

Oscar, {taking her hand) Of course; great friends. 

Lena, {coyly) Well, don't you think you ought to confide 
in your friends ? 

Oscar, {aside) By Jove ! I — I'm afraid I'll have to. 

Lena. Especially a friend who takes such an interest 
in you ? 
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Enter Rachel, l. d. 

Oscar, {sees Rachel and shakes Lena's hand vigorously, 
pretending that she has just arrived) How— de— do, Miss 
Bailey — ^how are you ? So glad to see you. 

Rachel. Where is Bessie ? 

Enter Shepherd and Bessie, d. f. 

Shepherd. Speaking of an angel — here she is. (All 
welcome Bessie.) 

Bessie. Home again ! 

Shepherd. " From a foreign shore." Yes, here you are ; 
under your own vine and fig-tree. It seems a long while 
since you left. 

Bessie. Years. But none of you appear to have 
changed — unless it's Oscar ; he has a worried look. What's 
the trouble ? Have you been working too hard ? 

Oscar. Oh ! no. 

Bessie. I hardly imagined so. Perhaps you have 
missed the sound advice your cousin was always ready to 
give. 

Oscar. Ye — es ; I — I suppose so. 

Bessie. He appears in doubt. Never mind I will make 
up for loss of time. 

Rachel. Lunch will be ready presently ; won't you go 
to your room first ? 

Bessie. By all means. Come, Lena, I want to tell you 
everything I have done. 

Lena. Everything ? 

Shepherd. Not everything, Bessie ; or we will have to 
postpone lunch for a couple of days. 

Exeunt Rachel, Bessie, and Lena, r. d. 

Shepherd {throwing himself into easy-chair by table down 
L. C.) Oscar, that girl's a jewel. I don't know how we have 
done without her for so long. ( Taking a cigar from his 
pocket) Will you join me ? 

Oscar. No, thanks ; I don't feel like smoking at present. 

Shepherd. You don't? You can't be well {lighting 
cigar). But I wager I know the trouble. You're in love. 

Oscar, {startled) Who — who told you? 

Shepherd. Your actions. Why, my boy, I've known it 
for the past ten years. 

Oscar {aside) He thinks I'm in love with Bessie. 

Shepherd. But you ought to be happy now that your 
charmer has returned. Love is a strange thing, though. 
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Oscar. Very. 

Shepherd. You can never tell how it is going to affect 
a person. 

Oscar. Never. 

Shepherd. Don*t you think it about time to propose ? 

Oscar. Ye — es ; I — I suppose so. 

Shepherd. Why shouldn't you? You are a man of 
means, and you have my entire approval ; what more do 
you wish ? {Puts his feet an the table.) 

Oscar. Nothing more. {Aside) That's far too much. 

Shepherd. Now this is what I call solid comfort. A 
good cigar, an easy chair, and somewhere to elevate your 
feet. I hardly think my wife would approve of my smok- 
ing here, but " when the cat's away," you know. 

Enter Mrs. S., l. d., supported by Blank. 

Mrs. S. {reprovingly) Mr. Shepherd ! (Shepherd springs 
to his feet and hastily hides his cigar behind him.) Have you 
no feeling ? 

Shepherd, {nervously) Oh ! yes, my dear ; I — 

Mrs. S. {interrupting) You know that I can't endure to- 
bacco. 

Shepherd. But, my dear, this is an unusually fine cigar, 
so I didn't think you would object. 

Mrs. S. {beginning to cry) You never think of my nervcs. 

Shepherd. Oh ! yes I do, my dear; I am reminded of 
them so continually. 

Mrs. S. {violently) You brute ! 

Blank. My dear madam, pray calm yourself. If Mr. 
Shepherd will kindly remove his cigar — 

Shepherd. With pleasure, and myself with it. {To 
Oscar) Come, Oscar, we will go to my room. Fortu- 
nately, smoking is allowed there. 

Exeunt Shepherd and Oscar, r. d. 
(Blank supports Mrs. S. to arm-chair , l. c.) 

Blank, {sympathetically) There, there, Mrs. Shepherd. I 
am sure your husband did not realize that he was being 
unkind. 

Mrs. S. {sobbing) He is a beast ! 

Blank, {to Mrs. S., d^-awing a chair beside her) He for- 
gets what an invalid you are. 

Mrs. S. (piping her eyes) He has no sympathy. He 
takes every opportunity to hurt my feeling^s. 

Blank. It is really too bad \ 
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Mrs. S. He acts as if he doubted my illness. 

Blank. He does not know how you suffer. {Aside) And 
no one else, either. 

Mrs. S. How can I go to him for help or advice when 
he places so little confidence in me ? 

Blank. It could hardly be expected of you, I am sure. 

Mrs. S. And yet an invalid is so often in need of assist- 
ance. 

Blank, {aside) Very often — I am glad to say. 

Mrs. S. Doctor — ^please tell me the truth — ^shall I ever 
recover ? •" 

Blank. I sincerely hope so. You are certainly stronger. 
{Taking prescription from his pocket) I have been thinking 
that perhaps a change of medicine might be beneficial, so I 
have written this prescription which you had better have 
filled. 

Mrs. S. For my nervousness ? 

Blank. Well — a — no — not exactly. Do you wish a nerve 
tonic ? ( Taking prescription-book from his pocket) I'll write 
you a prescription for one and you can get both medicines 
at the same time. ( Writes.) 

Enter Bessie and Shepherd, r. d. 

Bessie, {pinning to Mrs. S.) Why, Auntie ! I am so glad 
to see you better. 

Mrs S. Better ! How can you say so, Elizabeth ? 
ifi^ssiE greets Blank with a lack of cordiality) 

Shepherd, {aside — to Bessie) Never tell your Aunt that 
she is looking better, or you will hurt her sensitive feelings. 

Exeunt Mrs. S. a$id Blank, l. d. Enter Lena and Oscar, 
R.D. 

Shepherd, {taking up paper from table dawn r. c. and 
reads) " Laziness is the mother of Idleness." 

Enter Rachel, r. d. 

Shepherd, {to Oscar) Oscar, some one has been writing 
up your genealogy. 

Rachel, {with dignity) Pardon me, that is mine. ( Takes 
paper from Shepherd.) 

Bessie. Your genealogy, aunt ? 

Shepherd. Some of her literary efforts, I presume. 
Your Aunt Rachel has hatched out into a full-flown littera- 
teur; with a private secretary and all that sort of thing. 

Bessie. A private secretary ! 

Oscar. Yes, and do you know he is awfully clever. 
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Lena. And very handsome. I passed him as I was 
coming here. 

Rachel, {proudly) He was going for some medical 
works which I have purchased. 

Enter Leslie, d. f., carrying a large bundle before him,) 

Leslie, {not perceiving the others) I am very sorry, Miss 
Shepherd, to have kept you waiting so long. 

Shepherd. Ah ! Here he is ! Let me introduce you, 
Mr. Secretary, to my niece. 

Leslie, {recognizing Bessie, drops bundle) Miss Martin! 

Bessie, (recognizing Leslie) Mr. Leslie ! 

CURTAIN 
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ONE WEEK LATER 

SCENE. — Handsomely furnished drawing-room at Raymond 
Shepherd's. Mrs. Shepherd discovered sitting upon 
sofa dawn r., unrapping papers from two bottles, 

Mrs. S. How exceedingly dilatory that druggist has 
been. It is just a week to-day since I sent him the pre- 
scriptions and the medicine has only just come. 

Enter Rachel, l. d., dressed to go out 

Rachel. Has he come yet ? 

Mrs. S. No ; probably he — 

Rachel, {interrupting) I declare, it is too bad I espe- 
cially instructed him that he must always be punctual. 

Mrs. S. But, Rachel, I can't see that it is any of your 
business. 

Rachel. None of my business ! 

Mrs. S. Dr. Blank chooses his own hours to visit me. 

Rachel, {impatiently) Dr. Blank! Who was speaking 
of Dr. Blank .? 

Mrs. S. I was. 

Rachel, (sharply) Well, I wasn't. {A slight pause,) 

Mrs. S. Rachel, I can't understand you at all lately. You 
are so quick-tempered and — 

Rachel, {interrupting) Well, I'm sure I've enough to 
make me quick-tempered. 

Mrs. S. {aside) I don't understand her ; she has altered 
so. 

Rachel. This is the second time he has been late. I 
forgave him the first. {Aside.) And I will have to forgive 
him again if he asks me ; he is so persuasive. 

Mrs. S. You mean Mr. Leslie, I suppose, 

Rachel. Of course. 

Mrs. S. It is absolute nonsense ; the way you act about 
that man. He is a rude, ungentlemanly — 

Rachel, {interrupting angrily) Now stop right there. I 
won't hear another word against him : not one word ! Ha 
is my secretary, not yours. 

«7 
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MRS.& {begimtmg^ to cry) Ohihowcan you speak so? 
You seem to forget Uiat I am an invalid 

Rachel. You liave no riglit to speak unkindly of Mr. 
Leslie, even if you are. {Aside) And I won't permit it 
either. (Sits at table L. c. and writes) (^ pause.) 

Enter BsssiB, R. d. 

Bessie, [glances around the room — asidi^ He has nol 
come yet I wonder what makes liim so late ! 

Rachel, {rising) Bessie, when Mr. Leslie arrives, give 
him this note and tell him that I am compelled to preside at 
a woman's temperance meeting this morning, but I expect 
him to do his work just as if I were here. 

Bessie. Yes, Auntie. 

Rachel. I am very much provoked with him for being 
so late. 

Bessie. Shall I tell him that too? 

Rachel. No ; I — I think not. (Aside) It would hurt his 
feelings so. {To Bessie) No doubt he will find it difhcult to 
work in my absence, and if he needs any assistance— 

Bessie, (quickly) Yes, certainly ; I will help him. 

Rachel. He will have to write in this room ; the librarji' 
is to be swept to-day. 

Bessie. Very well. 

Rachel. And see that he is kept busy until my return. 
{Goes up stage) 

Bessie. Never fear ; I will make him work very hard. 

Rachel. But, Bessie, don't — don't let him overwork him- 
self. He might become ill. 

Bessie. Oh ! I won't. 

Rachel. I must make haste. Tell him I will return as 
soon as possible. 

Bessie. I will. 

{As Rachel is about to exit, d. f., Blank enters^ D. f.) 

Blank. Why, good morning, Miss Shepherd, good 
morning. That was almost a collision. I didn't — 

Exit Rachel, d. f., hurriedly. 

{Aside) She seems to be in haste. 

• 

Mrs. S. {languidly) Doctor, I have been expecting you Ibf 
some time. 

Blank. I am very sorry, indeed — an unavoidable deten* 
tion, I assure you. ( To Bessie) Good morning, Miss Bessie ; 
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you are certainly a charming picture of liealth. (Advances 
toward her with hand outstretched* Bessie bows with dignify 
and turns away) 

Exit Bessie, r. d. 

Blank, {aside) Very good ; but you must give me an an- 
swer to-day. 

Mrs. S. Doctor, the medicine has come at last 

Blank, {interested) Ah ! 

Mrs. S. I suppose the druggist had to send to New York 
for it, as usual. 

Blank. No doubt. He never has the need for much 
stock. {Extending his hand) May I look at it ? 

Mrs. S. Certainly. {Gives him the bottles) 

Blank, {after reading the prescriptions upon the bottles) 
Yes, these appear to be correct 

Mrs. S. Shall I take a dose now ? 

Blank, {hesitating) Well — 2l — ^well — a — no. Suppose you 
wait until to-morrow. I want to see how — how matters 
stand by this evening. {Designating a bottle) This is a nerve 
tonic. Take a tablespoonful two or three times a day. {Des- 
ignating the other bottle) And this — ^well, this is to — ^to build 
up the system generally. Take ten drops, morning and 
evening. But wait until to-morrow, Mrs. Shepherd, wait 
until to-morrow {rises ^ and going u c.^ places the bottles upon 
the table). Be careful not to confuse the two bottles, Mrs. 
Shepherd ; they are very similar in appearance. {Aside) I 
don't want to poison her. ( To Mrs. S.) But I am forgetting 
to ask after the state of your health. How are you feeling 
this morning ? 

Mrs. S. Slightly stronger, I think, Doctor. 

Blank. My prophecy is coming true, you see. But you 
must be very careful not to over-exert yourself. Perhaps 
you have had enough excitement for to-day. 

Mrs. S. Yes, I am beginning to feel weary. 

Blank. You had better retire to your room, don't you 
think ? Let me assist you. {Assists Mrs. S. to rise.) Yes, 
you are certainly steadier upon your feet. No doubt, now 
that your strength is returning, your health will improve 
rapidly. {Aside) I will ask her to recommend me to her 
niece's favor. ( To Mrs. S. while supporting her) Not too 
fast, Mrs. Shepherd. Lean upon me a little more. 

Mrs. S. O Doctor ! you are so kind. 

Blank. To myself, madam ; kind to myself. 

Exeunt Blank and Mrs. S., l. d. Enter Bessie, r. d. 
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Bessie. What can detain him ? He hBsvft been late 
since — ^since I came home. How noble in him to work as 
Aunt Rachel's secretary, when he is not in need of money. 
{Struck with a sudden thought^ Can he have returned to 
New York ? Aunt Rachel employs him by the week, and 
the first week ended yesterday. Perhaps he has tired 
already of working — but no; he wouldn't run ofif without— 
without saying " good-bye." 

Enter Oscar, c d. 

Oscar. Good-bye ! 

Bessie {startled) Oh! 

Oscar. You mean, " Good morning.** 

Bessie. Oh ! it's you. 

Oscar. Yes, I — I believe so. 

Bessie. Where have you been for the past week ? 

Oscar, {carelessly) Oh — nowhere. I — I've been very 
busy, you know. 

Bessie. We thought you were never coming near us 
again. 

Oscar. Did you though ? Well I wouldn't have, but-^ 
I — I — I mean, you know — {hesitates,) 

Bessie. Oh ! don't be embarrassed. 

Oscar. You see, I received a letter from — from Uncle 
Raymond this morning saying that he wished to see me 
immediately ; so I thought I would have to come, you know. 
{Anxiously) He isn't about is he ? 

Bessie. Oh ! yes. But you don't appear very anxious to 
see him. 

Oscar. I — I'm not — ^that is — I — I am so very busy, you 
know. 

Bessie, {aside) I wonder what that important communi- 
cation is about It seems to have frightened Oscar con- 
siderably. 

Oscar, {aside) Uncle Raymond is going to force me to 
propose to Bessie ; I'm sure of it. {Sits dejectedly r. of 
table L. c.) 

Bessie. What has made you so busy lately ? Business ? 

Oscar. N — no, not exactly. I have no business. 

Bessie, {jvarmly) And you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self too. 

Oscar, {indifferently) I — I suppose so. 

Bessie. How many times have I lectured you about 
your being without an occupation ? 

Oscar, {^awning) I never kept the 
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Bessie. A man can work at an honest employment and 
be a gentleman, and, in my opinion, a far better one than if 
he were idle. 

Oscar, {yawning Yes, I — I suppose so. 

Bessie. I k?ww so. 

Oscar. How do you know ? You never tried being a 
gentleman. 

Bessie. Take — take Mr. Leslie, for instance. 

Oscar. Awfully clever, isn't he ? 

Bessie. He is a gentleman. 

Oscar. Of course ; but now, do you know, there's a great 
difference between Leslie and me. 

Bessie. A very great difference. 

Oscar. If I were poor, perhaps— 

Bessie, {interrupting) Poor ! Mr Leslie isn't poor. 

Oscar. Oh ! but he is, you know. 

Bessie. But, Oscar, you must be mistaken ; he was not 
poor last summer. • 

Oscar. You can't tell ; he was probably taking his vaca- 
tion when you met him. But I know he is poor, for he told 
me so. 

Bessie. He told you ! 

Oscar. Yes ; he was very confiding — ^really. He used 
to be wealthy — 

Bessie. Has he lost his money ? 

Oscar. I — I suppose so. He told me it made it very 
hard to bear poverty now. 

Bessie. Poor man ! 

Oscar. You see, I am not compelled to work, and he is. 

Bessie, {aside) And I — I thought he was doing it to please 
me! 

Oscar, {rising) I — I think I will leave. Tm sure unde 
isn't at home. (Goes up stage) 

Bessie. Yes he is ; I will call him. 

Oscar. Oh ! no, please don't ; I— 

Enter Shepherd, r. d., hat in hand. 

Shepherd. Ah! good morning, Oscar. Just arrived? 
I am glad you considered my note of some importance. I'm 
also very glad that you cam^ this morning, for I expect to 
be away this afternoon. 

Oscar, {aside) Why didn't I wait ? 

(Bessie moves toward r. d.) 
Shepherd. {ft> Bessie) You needn't go, my dear. Oscaf 
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and I win take a little stroll in the garden. We cftn enjo) 
a smoke there, and your aunt won't allow us that privilege 
here. 

Oscar, (aside) I can't enjoy a smoke anywhere. 

Shepherd. Well, Oscar, if you are ready-w 

Oscar. I — I suppose so. 

Shepherd, (aside) FU see that he proposes to Bessie at 
once ; he has procrastinated entirely too long. 

Exeunt Shepherd and Oscar, c d. 

Bessie. The prospect of a conversation with unde does 
not seem to be a very pleasant one to Oscar. I wonder 
what is the trouble. 

Enter Blank, l. d. 

(Bessie bows and crosses toward r. d.) 

Blank. I pray you do not withdraw on my account, Miss 
Martin. I am going — presently. 

Bessie, {aside) What makes me have such an aversion 
for that man ? 

Blank. I should like to have a few words with Miss 
Martin, if she will permit me. 

Bessie. Well ! 

Blank. Won't you be seated ? (Bessie hesitates — then 
sits upon sofa, R.) {Aside) If she refuses — the medicine 
must assist me. {Draws a chair beside sofa^ r.) ( To Bessie) 
Some three months ago, I did myself the honor to formally 
propose for your hand. 

Bessie. Doctor, I asked you to never speak of that 
again. 

Blank. Yes, I know, I know; but — a — circumstances 
compel me. You went away from home, whether to avoid 
me or not, I do not know. I tried to kill the great love I 
bore you, but I could not forget you for a moment, and now 
that you have returned ; now that I see you again, my love 
seems to burn ten times stronger than before. {Rising and 
approaching her from behind the sofa) Ah, do not cast me 
entirely from you. {Bendvig over her) Give me some hope. 
Three months ago you refused me, but now — 

Bessie, {rising and interrupting) The answer I gave you 
then must be your answer now. 

Blank. You can never love me ? 

Bessie. Never. 

Blank. {;mth determination) Then I am sorry for you— • 
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Bessie. (mitrrupHn^^ zmihd^gTti^/)! di> not ask y<mt pi^^ 
sir. 

Exit Bessie, l. d. 

Blank, {looking after her) Very well, Bessie Martin — ^I 
shall give you one more chance. If you refuse*- 

Enter Leslie c. d., hastily. Stops upon perceiving Blank. 

Blank, {continuing) To-morrow Mrs. Shepherd shall 
begin her new medicine, and its weakening effect will 
strengthen the need of my services. 

Leslie, {aside) What is this that he is plotting? (7b 
Blank) Good-morning, Doctor. 

Blank, (startled^ aside) The deuce ! Can he have over- 
heard. ( To Leslie) Why, good morning, Mr. Leslie. What 
a rascal you are ! I suppose you have been here for some 
time, listening to me talking nonsense to myself. 

Leslie. Oh ! no ; I just this moment came in. 

Blank, {relieved) Ah! 

Leslie, {aside) I must not appear to have heard any- 
thing. 

Blank. I have a bad habit of talking aloud to myself, 
especially when I am worried about anything. 

Leslie. When you are worried ? 

Blank. Yes; y — you see, I — I — forgot to bring some 
essential medicine. Naturally I would be worried, wouldn't 
I? 

Leslie. Very natural indeed. {Aside) I believe I 
worry him far more than his forgetful ness does. {Sits R. of 
table, L. c.) 

Blank. Mr. Leslie, if you have just arrived you are 
quite late this morning. 

Leslie. Yes — an unavoidable detention. 

Blank, {laughing) That's my favorite excuse. 

Leslie. I assure you I would not have used it had I 
known. 

Blank. Oh ! it is not copyrighted. {Sits in arm-chair^ 
R. c.) 

Leslie, {sarcastically) If it were, no doubt the right would 
have expired. 

Blank. It has been used so long, you mean ? {Forcing 
a laugh.) Ha ! ha ! ha ! Very clever, indeed ; very clever 

Leslie, {dryly) Thanks. 

Blank. Candidly, now, Mr. Leslie, you don't like me — 
do you ? 

S 
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Leslie. Candidly, Dr. Blank, I think the dislike is mu 
tual. 

Blank. Oh! no. 

Leslie. No ? (SarcasiicaUy) You are very fond of me, 
I suppose. 

Blank, {impatientiy) Come, come, young man ; I wouldn't 
be so sarcastic, if I were you. 

Lksme. Pardon me, but if you were I, you would think 
and speak as 1 do. 

liLANK. Sarcasm never pays— especially not up>on me 
(Rising, and altering his manner) Why not be friends? 
(Extending his hand) You would find it to your advantage. 

Leslie. I hardly think we are birds of a feather. Doctor. 
We do not agree— except, perhaps, upon one point. 

Blank. And that ? 

Leslie. I have noticed that your motto seems to be, 
" Look out for number one *' — namely. Dr. Blank ; it is a 
very wise motto. 

Blank, (aside) The insolent puppy ! ( To Leslie) Very 4 

good, sir ; I do not wish to force my friendship upon you. 

Leslie, (sarcastically) You are very kind. 

Blank, (angrily) But some day you will regret this. 

Leslie, (coolly) I hope so. I may misjudge you. ^ 

Blank, (excitedly) But I warn you, don't blunder into my j 

plans. ' 

Leslie. Til try not to. I am well aware that schemers 
are cruel beings. 

Blank, {furiously) Y — ^y — you cur ! 

Exit Blank, c. d. 

Leslie, (rising) I'm a cur, am I ? I'll make him pay for 
that remark. How true it is that " one may smile and be a 
villain." If Dr. Blank had lived in Shakespeare's time I 
would know who inspired the poet to use those words. 
They say there are two kinds of hypocrites — the bold and the 
humble — and the humble ones are the worst ; but Dr. Blank 
is a mixture of the two — it depends upon his company. I 
am convinced that he is a thorough rascal. And he offered 
to be my friend ! (Sits in arm-chair, r. c.) I wonder if I 
look like a bad man. And yet — perhaps I did wrong in 
making him my enemy. I might have been able to keep 
others out of his web, but now — well, we understand each 
other, at least. What was he saying when I entered? "To- 
morrow Mrs. Shepherd shall begin her medicine, and it's 
weakening effect will necessitate my services." Why should 
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he wish to give her medicine that would weaken ? Strange i 
From all that I can learn Mrs. Shepherd has been far too 
weak for the past three months. It seems to me that what 
she needs is something to strengthen her. I wonder what 
medicine he intends giving. {Seeing the bottles of medicine 
upon the table, l. c.) Ah ! (Rising) The means for discover- 
ing are near at hand. (Goes to the table, l. c, and takes up 
one of the bottles. After reading the prescription) Bromide 
solution. Nothing very weakening about that. Probably 
for her nerves. ( Takes up the other bottle. After reading) 
Eh ! A solution of arsenic ! That would certainly have a 
weakening effect. Why, a tablespoonful would kill her. 
(Reading from the bottle) " Ten drops — twice daily," A small 
dose, but large enough to keep Mrs. Shepherd in a very 
miserable condition. What in the deuce is Dr. Blank going 
to give her arsenic for ? It reminds me of the case I read 
about in the newspapers a few days ago. I wonder— 
{Stops, thoughtfully) Can it be possible that Blank intends to 
follow a similar course and will keep Mrs. Shepherd in a 
weak condition, so that he can make a living at her ex- 
pense ? Why, that is what his words would imply when he 
said that the medicine would necessitate his services. By 
Jove ! It looks as if I had unintentionally blundered into a 
very pretty litde scheme that Dr. Blank has plotted. If I 
have, I am going to do my best to destroy it. Let me see— 
suppose that I were a doctor — a rascally doctor — and a 
patient of mine upon whom I had lived for three months 
was on the road to recovery. The prospect would certainly 
not be very pleasing. By Jupiter ! This is becoming inter- 
esting. 

Enter Bessie, l. d. 

I certainly missed my calling. (Perceiving Bessie.) Good 
morning. Miss Martin. I have been sitting here thinking 
what a splendid villain I would make. 

Bessie. A villain 1 

Leslie. Yes. 

Bessie. Why ? 

Leslie. Why not ? 

Bessie. Because you are so late ? 

Leslie. Well — no. But I confess I owe you — I mean I 
owe Miss Shepherd an apology. My landlady was at fault 
again ; I overslept myself. 

Bessie, (trying to be severe) A very poor excuse, Mr. 
Leslie. 

Leslie. It is the only one I have in stock. 
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Bessie, (aside) I must try to be dignified {To Leslie) 
My Aunt was compelled to attend a woman's temperance 
meeting this morning, but she requested me to inform you 
that she expects you to perform your — a — ^your — {hesiUUes) 

Leslie. My duty ? 

Bessie. Yes, duty — ^to perform your duty just as if she 
were here. 

Leslie, {aside) How very formal she seems. ( To Bessie) 
I hope, Miss Martin, that I do not need to be reminded of 
my duty — nevertheless, I shall endeavor to obey your Aunt's 
commands. 

Bessie. Here is a note she left for you. {Giving note^ 
It contains her instructions. 

Leslie. Thank you. 

Bessie. And Aunt Rachel said that if you need any 
assistance — but I don't suppose you do ? 

Leslie, {eagerly) Oh ! yes I do. 

Bessie. Perhaps Uncle Raymond can help you. 

Leslie. I — I — ^am afraid he would be of no assistance. 

Bessie. Do you — do you think I — I— could ? 

Leslie, {quickly) Of course — ^if only you would. 

Bessie, {hesitating) Well — 

Enter Logan, c. d. 

Leslie. It's very good of you. 

Bessie. Logan, please bring the writing materials and 
papers from the table in the library. 

Logan. Yes, ma'am. Do you want the big books too, 
ma'am ? 

Bessie. No, I think we will not need them to-day. 

Leslie. No, not to-day. 

Exit Logan, l. d. 

Bessie. Don't you think, Mr. Leslie, you had better read 
the note I gave you? {Sits r. of table y L. c.) 

Leslie. Yes, of course ; I had forgotten it. {Opens note 
and reads) " Please copy what I dictated yesterday." Why 
I did copy it. She surely doesn't wish me to do it again. 

Bessie. I should hardly imagine so. Probably she for- 
got that you had already done it. 

Leslie. Well, what am I to do ? 

Bessie. I scarcely know ; unless — I — I might dictate to 
you. 

Leslie. The very thing. {Sits l. qftablc^ l. c.) 
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Enter Logan, l. d. 

Logan, {placing writing materials upon table) Anything 
else, ma'am ? 

Bessie. No, I think not. 

Logan, {aside) It looks as if Miss Bessie had hired the 
secretary too ; I reckon she's more to his likin* than Miss 
Shepherd. 

Exit Logan, c. d. 

Leslie. I am very glad that your Aunt is out. 

Bessie, {reprovingly) Mr. Leslie ! 

Leslie. I — I mean so that you can help me, you know. 

Bessie. I — I — think we had better begin. 

Leslie, {aside) She appears very anxious to make me 
work. 

Bessie. Instead of my dictating, suppose you do it 
while I write. 

Leslie. Why ? 

Bessie. Well, you are more accustomed to Auntie's 
style. 

Leslie. Very well ; but I fear I shall make a very great 
failure. Miss Shepherd's style is unique ; it belongs to a 
school peculiarly its own. 

Bessie. {pe7i in hand) I am all ready for you to begin. 

Leslie. Hem ! What do you wish me to say ? 

Bessie. Is there nothing of Auntie's that is unfinished? 

Leslie. Oh ! yes. In fact most of her essays. 

Bessie. Well, why not finish one ? 

Leslie. We might polish up her first attempt 

Bessie. About " Idleness "? 

Leslie. " Laziness " is the title, I believe. 

Bessie. Practically the same thing. 

Leslie. That was one of your Aunt's sentiments. 
(Searches among papers,) Here it is. 

Bessie {reads if) May I ask if this is her composition or 
yours ? 

Leslie. We share the honor. 

Bessie. Well— continue. 

Leslie. What was the last effusion ? 

Bessie {reading) " There are two tides in the affairs of 
men and women which no earthly power can oppose." 
What nonsense ! 

Leslie. It was Miss Shepherd's dictation, you know. 
{A pause.) 

Bessie. Well — I am waiting. 

Leslie {aside) I must make a desperate effort {Dictai* 
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ing"\ " Laziness is inborn ** — (Bessie writes) " And we can 
truly say " — 

Bessie {writing) " Truly say " — 

Leslie {looking at Bessie as she writes) What beautiful 
hair she has ! 

Bessie {questioningly) I beg your pardon ? 

Leslie. How far have you ? 

Bessie. I — I — didn't quite understand the last few words. 

Leslie. Where did I stop ? 

Bessie. You said " We can truly say *' — 

Leslie. Say what ? 

Bessie. I don't know. 

Leslie. And I'm sure I don't. There are so many 
things that we can truly say — {half aside) if we dared. 

Bessie. Suppose we pass by that sentence for the time 
being. 

Leslie. Perhaps it would be as well. Let me see — 
" Laziness " is the subject, isn't it ? 

Bessie. I believe so. 

Leslie, {aside) Another mighty effort {Dictating) " It is 
from the root of laziness that the tree of poverty springs." 
{Aside) That's very good indeed. 

Bessie. That reminds me, Mr. Leslie ; I want to extend 
my sympathy to you in your loss. 

Leslie. My loss ! I am perfectly happy, Miss Martin. 

Bessie. Yes, I feel sure that you would try to bear the 
loss manfully and adapt yourself to the circumstances. 

Leslie, {aside) What the deuce is she talking about ! 

Bessie. It must be very hard to be poor when one has 
enjoyed wealth. 

Leslie. But, Miss Martin — 

Bessie, {interrupting) Oscar has told me. He said you 
had confided in him. 

Leslie, {aside) I begin to understand now. {To Bessie) 
So Oscar told you, did he ? 

Bessie. Yes. 

Leslie, {aside) Those lies of mine are coming home to 
roost. I had best keep up my reputation of adapting my- 
self to circumstances by doing it in this case. ( To Bessie) 
It is exceedingly kind in you, Miss Martin, to sympathize — 
{half aside) especially when no sympathy is needed. 

Bessie. I am so very sorry. 

Leslie. But to be poor is nothing to be ashamed of, is it ? 

Bessie. No, no. 

Leslie. And should a man allow his ambition and 
desires to be fettered by thoughts of poverty ? 
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Bessie. Certainly not 

Leslie, {leaning ever the table^ earnestly and slowly) 
Miss Martin, suppose a man, poor, but with the determina- 
tion to succeed — should meet a woman whose love he feels 
would guide his efforts ; and suppose — 

Enter Shepherd and Oscar, c. d. 

Shepherd. You're just the man I want to see, Leslie. If 
you can give me a few minutes. 

Bessie. But, Uncle, Mr. Leslie is very busy. 

Leslie. Yes, very busy. 

Shepherd. I appreciate that his time is valuable — ^but 
so is mine. 

Leslie. Well, sir, to oblige you. 

Shepherd. Thanks, I won't detain you but a moment 
If you will accompany me to my study. 

Bessie. Why not remain here. Uncle ? I will go. 

Shepherd. No ; I prefer my study. Besides Oscar has 
something to say to you. (Turning to Oscar) Am I not 
right ? 

Oscar, (dejectedly) I — I — suppose so. 

Exeunt Shepherd and Leslie, r. d. 

Bessie, (aside) I wonder what makes Uncle so mysterious. 
(Sits upon sofa r.) (A pause) Well ? (Oscar, with a ve>y 
woful air^ sits in arm-chair^ R. c.) What is it you wish to 
tell me, Oscar ? 

Oscar. I — I — don't want to tell you anything. 

Bessie. But Uncle said you did. 

Oscar. But Uncle doesn't know. He wants me to tell 
you and so — ^a — 

Bessie. (Roughing) You will have to do it ? 

Oscar. I — I — ^suppose so. 

Bessie. You are a very dutiful nephew. 

Oscar. Think so? 

Bessie, (proudly) I am sure you are not compelled to 
tell me anything against your wish. 

Oscar. Oh ! but I am, you know. 

Bessie. I have no desire to hear it. 

Oscar. Perhaps not, but that doesn't alter matters: I 
have no desire to tell it. (Aside) But I'll have to, and the 
sooner it's over the better. ( To Bessie) Bessie, brace your- 
self for a shock. I love you. 

Bessie. Love me ! 

Oscar. Y — ^yes — so Uncle says.. 

Bessie. You love me. (Lauglts heartUy^ \ ? 
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Oscar, {laughing weakly) Ha — ha; awfully amusing, 
isn't it ? I suppose you didn't know it before ? 

Bessie. No. 

Oscar. Neither did I. 

Bessie. It was very blind in me never to have noticed it. 

Oscar. Very. 

Bessie. And have you loved me a long time ? 

Oscar. Uncle says so. 

Bessie. It seems to me Uncle Raymond knows more 
about your love affairs than you do. 

Oscar. Oh ! no, he doesn't. But Uncle says — (Jiesiiates) 

Bessie. Well. 

Oscar. Uncle says that I — I — ^will have to marry you. 

Bessie. Marry me ! 

Oscar. Yes. 

Bessie, {rising proudly) And. am I to have no choice ? 
Am I to be forced to marry a man who does not care for 
me and — 

Oscar. (interrupHng) No, but — 

Bessie, {interrupting) I shall not do it 

Oscar, [rising eagerly) You refuse to marry me ? 

Bessie. Positively. 

Oscar, {delighted) You're an angel ! Now, do you know 
I didn't think you would. I — I — ^must go ; important busi- 
ness, very important ; really. 

ETiter Lena, c. d. 

O Miss Bailey ! — I am charmed— delighted. I was jusl 
coming to call. 

Bessie. You forget the important business, Oscar. 

Oscar. Oh ! no ! important business with Miss Bailey. 
( To Lena) 1 — I — ^want to tell you what I couldn't say the 
other day, you know. 

Lena. Very well — after awhile — 

Oscar. No— no, I must tell you now. Won't you come 
into the garden, please ? 

Lena. But, Mr. Wolcott — 

Bessie. Go, by all means, Lena : you will find it very 
interesting, I'm sure. 

Exeunt Lena and Oscar, c. d. (Oscar talking earnestly >^ 

Bessie. So that was the mystery. Poor Oscar ! How 
very difficult he found it to confess for me a love he did 
not feel ! And how happy he was when I refused him ! His 
style of love-making was certainly a novel one. I imagine 
it is very different in the garden at the present moment. 

Exit Bessie, l. d. Enter Shepherd and Leslie, r. d. 
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Shepherd. There's no occasion for any further debate ; 
you know my wishes. 

Leslie. But you have given me no explanation, sir. 
Shepherd. Now, look here, Leslie — sit down. I thought 
it hardly necessary to enter into details ; but you don't ap- 
pear to fully understand the case. 

Leslie. I must confess, I do not. (Si/s upon sofa^ r.) It 
has been my wish ever since my niece and nephew were 
children that they should marry each other. It has been 
more than a wish ; it is a fixed purpose. {Sits in arm-chair^ 
R. c.) There are several reasons why this would be very 
advantageous to each. In the first place, Oscar has con- 
siderable wealth, but he does not know how to take care of 
it. What he needs is a good, sensible wife to steady him. 
On the other hand, my niece is an orphan, with but little 
money, but blessed with an abundance of common sense. 
What more is to be wished ? 

Leslie. Love, sir. 

Shepherd. Love ! They have it. (Leslie attempts to 
speak but Shepherd continues^ Why they have been con- 
stantly together for years ; they are as good as engaged ; in 
fact, they are looked upon as an engaged couple, by all 
their friends. And now, sir, when my hopes are about to 
be realized, you come along and tell me you love her. 

Leslie. I would not have spoken, sir — at least not so 
soon — had you not mentioned the subject to me. 

Shepherd. I was compelled to, sir. Any one could see 
with half an eye that your attentions to my niece were not 
such as became a man in your position. 

Leslie, {quietly) The position of a private secretary is 
nothing to be ashamed of. 

Shepherd, {angrily — rising) No, of course not ; but you 
have become A Family Secretary, sir. You seem to forget 
that you are employed by my sister to work for her, and 
are not to meddle in the affairs of others. 

Leslie. {7 ising — with dignity) Mr. Shepherd, I do not for- 
get that you are a gentleman, and I ask that you will re- 
member that I am one. 

Shepherd, {repenting his anger) , You're right, Leslie ; I 
spoke hastily. {Half aside) Confound my beastly temper ! 
I — I'm sorry that I have to kill your hopes in this way, but 
I had no idea that it had gone so far with you. But you 
see how it is, don't you ? 

Leslie, {hesitating) Well — 

Shepherd. You don't wish to stand in the way of my 
niece's happiness ? 
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Leslie. Never, sir. 

Shepherd. I thought not. You're a manly fellow, 
Leslie, and I like you. You would make a good husband, 
I feel sure of that ; but even supposing that my niece and 
nephew cared nothing for each other, there would still be a 
very great obstacle in the way of a marriage with Bessie. 

Leslie. What, sir ? Her lack of love for me ? 

Shepherd. No, your lack of money for her. 

Leslie, (eagerly) If that is the only obstacle, I feel sure 
— {Recollecting — aside,) By Jove ! I forgot that I had ac- 
knowledged myself to be poor. 

Shepherd. I know what you were going to say. Per- 
haps you can earn a good salary in time, but twelve dollars 
a week is all you make at present, I believe — ^you can't save 
much out of diat — ^and the future is very uncertain. 

Leslie, (aside) Why did I ever tell that lie ? 

Shepherd. I am very sorry for you, Leslie, but it can't 
be helped. Oscar and Bessie love each other and — 

Leslie, (tnterrupting—^assianately) They do not love 
each other ! 

Shepherd. Eh ! 

Leslie. Oscar told me that he loved Miss Bailey^ 

Shepherd. What ! Impossible ! Why, sir, while we 
were in that room together, my nephew was in this^ pro- 
posing to my niece. No doubt it is all arranged by this time. 

Enter Logan, c. d. 

( To Logan) Logan, where is Miss Bessie ? Have you 
seen her ? 

Logan. No, sir. 

Shepherd, (goes up stage and looks out window) Ah ! 
What did I tell you ? There she is in the garden. Look 
for yourself 

Logan. That's Miss Bailey, sir. 

Shepherd. Miss Bailey ! With Oscar ? 

Logan. I seen them goin' out into the garden together, sir. 

Shepherd. But — ^but he has his arm around her waist. 
What's he doing now ? (Excitedly >^ Stop that, you rascal ! 
Stop I say I 

Exit Shepherd, c. d., running, followed by Logan. 

Leslie. That doesn't appear as if Oscar loved his cousin 
very much. Perhaps she refused him and — and — she^s 
free ! (Dances around the staged But even if she cares for 
me, what can I do ? Here I am — a wealthy man — yet sup- 
posed to be poor. It's generally the other way. Now how 
in the deuce — ^why of course — I will tell Uiem the truth. 
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But they won't believe it and why should they ? When I 
agreed to a lie they thought it the truth and now if I tell 
them the truth, they will certainly think it a lie. Mr. Shep- 
herd will say that I am pretending to have money, in order 
to overcome the obstacle to my marriage with his niece. 
No, I can't tell them. I will have to become wealthy some- 
how. If Uncle Dan had only postponed his death — By 
Jove ! that's a good idea. TU make him die over again. 
It's rather hard on the old man, but it's the only way he 
has ever been of service to me. It's true I received all his 
money after his death five years ago, but it was not because 
he left it to me — Oh ! no— I was the only heir and he left no 
will. His death, then, brought me wealth ; his death now, 
will bring me a wife. Yes, my dear uncle, this is a case of 
" your money or your life," and since I know, were you 
alive, you would not help me with one cent of your money, 
I will take it by force and you must die. But when ? The 
sooner the better — ^to-night. To-morrow I shall receive a 
telegram from a lawyer announcing his death and inform- 
ing me that I am his heir. I will write that telegram now. 
{Goes to table, and writes.) There ! {Rising,) This will re- 
store me to my normal condition. ( Waving the paper above 
his head.) This will bring me wealth and the possibility of 
winning the dearest girl in the world. I am a Family 
Secretary, am I ? 

Enter Rachel, c. d. 

Henceforth I have but one aim in life— one desire — ^to 
work for the woman I love. I shall cease to be a secretary 
Pro Tern, and be her servant forever. How difficult it was 
while we were working together, to restrain myself from 
telling my love. I shall devote all my energies to win her, 
and if I fail — 

Rachel, {interrupting — coyly) You shall not fail. 

Leslie, {aside) The deuce ! 

Rachel. I have heard your sweet words. You shall 
have your wish. 

Leslie. I shall ? Will you help me ? 

Rachel. With all my heart. 

Leslie. And how long do you think I must wait for my 
wish to come true ? 

Rachel. You can have it now. 

Enter Shepherd, c. d., and Bessie, l. d. 

Leslie {eagerly) Now! 

Rachel, {throwing her arms around him) Yes ; ndw and 
forever. 

curtain 



Act III 

AN INTERVAL OF TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 

SCENE.— T^itf same as in Act L 

Enter Shepherd, r. d. 

Shepherd, {calling) Bessie ! Bessie ! Where in the thun- 
der is that girl ! I am going to have this matter settled, once 
and for all. It has gone a great deal farther than I had any 
idea of. Why, I believe she is beginning to care for him. 
The idea ! Leslie is a nice fellow, a very nice fellow, but 
she ought to know that it takes more than an agreeable man 
to make a good husband. (Scornfully) Twelve dollars a 
week ! He is little better than a pauper. (Sits by table down 
R. c.) How Oscar has upset all my plans ! But it wasn't his 
fault. He proposed to Bessie, although he was in love with 
another girl. That's what I call noble. Yes, she is to blame. 
What right had she to refuse him, I would like to know ? 
She had no reason for doing it, unless — (Hesitating I 
wonder if she loves Leslie ? Perhaps — if they would be 
happy I should — (Hesitates — Quickly) No ! no ! it is not 
to be thought of. Love won't feed and clothe them. 

Enter Logan, d. f. 

Logan. Here's a note for you, sir— just come. 
Shepherd, (taking note) Any reply ? 
Logan. No, sir. 

Exit Logan, d. f. 

Shepherd, (opens note and reads) " Dear Sir. Kindly in- 
form Miss Shepherd that I shall be unavoidably detained 
this morning ; the inclosed telegram will explain. Yours 
sincerely, Henry Leslie." Where is the telegram ? Ah ! 
here it is. (Draws the telegram from envelope. Reads tele* 
gram, then gives a long whistle) Well, I'll be bio wed! 

Enter Oscar, d. f. 

Oscar, (tripping over mat) So will L (Looking around 
fvom) H — ^has she been here ? 

44 
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Shepherd, (rises, handing telegram to Oscar) Oscar, what 
do you think of that ? 

Oscar, {takes telegram and reads it) I think that jolly 
lucky for Leslie. It was awfully kind of his uncle to die 
and leave him a fortune, wasn't it ? 

Shepherd, {grasping Oscar's hand, warmly) My boy, I 
can't thank you enough for becoming engaged to Miss 
Bailey. 

Oscar. Where is she ? 

Shepherd. What you needed was a balance, and you 
have found one. You have my hearty approval. 

Oscar. Thanks, awfully. Have you seen her ? 

Shepherd. You and Bessie would never have been 
happy. 

Oscar. No, but — 

Shepherd, {interrupting) I know a man who will make 
her a magnificent husband. 

Oscar. I — I didn't want her. 

Shepherd. You couldn't have had her. 

Enter Logan, d. f. 

Shepherd. Logan, take this note and telegram to Miss 
Shepherd, and — no, you had better not. {Aside) Such news 
would make her only the more unreasonable. ( To Logan) 
Tell her that I have just received word from Mr. Leslie that 
important business will prevent him from coming this morn« 
ing. 

Logan. Yes, sir. {Goes toward l. d.) 

Shepherd. And, Logan — 

Logan, {stopping l.) Sir ? 

Shepherd, {inclosing telegram in the envelope) You can 
^ive this note to Miss Bessie. 

Logan. Very good, sir. 

Shepherd. You understand ? 

Logan. Certainly, sir ; tell Miss Bessie that Mr. Leslie 
can't come, and — 

Shepherd, {interrupting) No, no, no ; not at all. Why 
don't you pay attention ? Give the note to Miss Bessie and 
the message to Miss Shepherd. 

Logan. All right, sir. 

Shepherd. Now be sure you get it straight. If you 
don't— 

Logan. I will, sir. 

Exit Logan, l. d. 

Oscar. Has Lena — I should say Miss Bailey — no, I 
shouldn't — I mean Lena — have you seen her ? 
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Shepherd. No. 

Oscar. Dear me ! That's awfiiUy strange, isn't it? 
Shepherd. Not at all. 

Oscar. I called for her, you know, and they said she 
had come here. 
Shepherd. She hasn't 

Oscar. Hasn't she, though ? Well, good-bye. 
Shepherd. Going? • 

Oscar. Yes ; I — I've a little affair to a — ^a — ^to attend to. 
Shepherd. Love affair, eh ? All right; good-bye. 

Exit Oscar, d. f. 

Nothing could be better. Leslie's esteemed uncle couldn't 
have chosen a more appropriate time for his departure. The 
one obstacle has been removed, and — By Jove ! There's 
another. How am I going to bring the young folks together ? 
How can I tell Leslie I approve of the match when only 
yesterday I strongly objected ? It's true that circumstances 
have greatly altered the case. Yesterday he was poor ; to- 
day he is wealthy. But that's just the difficulty. It would 
appear so deuced mercenary. He would think that his 
money was what we were after. I am afraid I have med- 
dled entirely too much as it is. I had better leave the ques- 
tion alone. But I want to see matters satisfactorily arranged, 
and since I caused the trouble I ought to be the one to— 

Efiter Rachel, l. d. 

Rachel. Where is Henry's note ? 

Shepherd. You refer to Mr. Leslie, I suppose ? 

Rachel, {excitedly) Let me see it! I must^ee it! 

Shepherd, {quietly) No, you mustn't ; and what's more, I 
won't let you. 

Rachel. But it belongs to me. 

Shepherd. Oh ! no, it doesn't. 

Rachel. Henry is mine, and — 

Shepherd, {interrupting) Rachel, what perfect nonsense ! 
I thought that after the lengthy debate we had last evening, 
you had given up such a preposterous idea. 

Rachel. Is it preposterous to think that he cares for 

me? 

Shepherd. Very. You are no longer a girl 

Rachel. Perhaps not, but — 

Shepherd, {interrupting) You are no longer young. 
' Rachel. No ; nor foolish. 

Shepherd. I can't agree with you there. You have no 
cause— 
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Rachel. {utterrupHng) I have every cause. Mr. Leslie 
told me that he loved me. 

Shepherd. He told you that ? 

Rachel. (JiesUating) Well — ^not exactly in words. 

Shepherd. No, I thought not. His explanation is a 
very reasonable one. He was speaking of a girl whom he 
loves — {aside) It is very easy to guess who she is — {7o 
Rachel) — Not knowing that you were in the room, you 
very foolishly, thought yourself the girl. 

Rachel. But he embraced me. 

Shepherd. You embraced him, you mean. 

Rachel. Oh ! 

Shepherd. He was powerless. 

Rachel. Raymond ! 

Shepherd. Rachel ! 

Rachel. How dare you speak so ! 

Shepherd. I am armed with the sword of truth. If you 
realize what an idiot you are making of yourself, you — 

Rachel, {interrupting — crying) You are a brute ! 

Shepherd. You are mistaken. 

Rachel. Your wife is right — you have no sympathy. 

Shepherd. Not with such conduct 

Rachel. Dr. Blank says that you — 

Shepherd, {interrupting, angrily) I don't care what Dr. 
Blank says. Tell him to mind his own business. I am 
tired of his interference in what doesn't concern him. 

Rachel, {going toward r. d.) You are very unjust. 

Shepherd. You make yourself ridiculous. 

Rachel. You beast ! 

Shepherd. You man-eater ! 

Exeunt Rachel and Shepherd, r. d., talking angrily. 

Enter Blank, d. f. 

Blank. No one here ? Good. This morning Mrs. Shep- 
herd shall take her first dose of the arsenic. I Shall go away 
for a day or two so that she shall appreciate the value of my 
services. What a sniveller she is. And that girl : how I 
hate her with her prudish dignity. But I would have 
married her for her money's sake, and Fd have broken her 
spirit very soon. 

Enter Rachel, r. d. 

Rachel. O Doctor ! I am so glad you have come. 
Blank. Anjrthing the matter with Mrs. Shepherd ? You 
appear worried. 

Rachel. My brother is so unkind 
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Blank. Impossible. 

Rachel. He treats me as he would a child 

Blank. You amaze me. {Aside) She is old enough, cer> 
tainly. 

Rachel. And he has been saying the most unkind things 
about — about — {Hesitates,) 

Blank, {encouragingly) Yes ? 

Rachel. About you. 

Blank. About me ! 

Rachel. Yes, but it is because he is in such a temper. 
You won't notice anything disagreeable he may say, will 
you? 

Blank. Certainly not 

Rachel. You are so forgiving! 

Blank, {aside) I fear Shepherd doesn't favor me. I hope 
I can carry out my plans without his interference. (71? 
Rachel) Miss Shepherd, I realize that there are so many 
thoughtless things a man might say in anger that he would 
not think of saying were his temper normal. I have en- 
deavored to serve your brother faithfully by bestowing my 
professional attentions upon his wife — 

Rachel. I am sure she, at least, appreciates your kind- 
ness. You are restoring her to health. 

Blank. She is better to-day ? 

Rachel. Yes, she appears much stronger. 

Blank, (aside) The medicine will soon weaken her. {7h 
Rachel) Is she ready to see me? 

Rachel. I think so. Come with me, and I shall inquire. 

Enter Bessie, l. d. 

Blank, {to Bessie) Ah! Good morning, Miss Martin. 
(Bessie dows coldly. To Rachel) After you, Miss Shep- 
herd. 

Exit Rachel, l. d. 

( To Bessie) You still hold to yesterday's determination ? 

Bessie. It is unnecessary to repeat what you already 
know. 

Blank. But is your decision final? 

Bessie. Final. 

Blank, {with determination) Very good. Ill make you re- 
gret that decision. 

Exit Blank, l. d. 

Bessie. Wh^ can he mean ? I surely am not to blame 
for being unable to love him. If I love another — {Stops 
and reads the note Shepherd has sent her) But does he care 
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for me ? {Siting fy tabie^ r. c.) Now that he is no longer 
poor, now that he is independent and there is no necessity 
for him to work, will he choose to marry — 

Enter Leslie, d. f., hurriedly, 

Leslie. Miss Martin ! 

Bessie, {startled) Oh! 

Leslie, \eagerly) Has he been here ? 

Bessie. Who ? 

Leslie. Dr. Bl&nk. 

Bessie. Yes. 

Leslie. By Jove! {Anxiously) He hasn't been here 
long? 

Bessie. Only a few minutes, I believe. 

Leslie. Thank goodness ! I thought I should be too 
late. 

Bessie, {aside) I wonder what he is talking about. 

Leslie. Where is he now ? 

Bessie. Mr. Leslie, you seem to imagine that I am a bu- 
reau of general information. 

Leslie. No, no ; far from it. 

Bessie. That is going to the other extreme. 

Leslie, {aside) I was so interested in arranging Uncle 
Dan's death that I entirely forgot Blank and his plans. I 
hope I am in time to spoil them. 

Bessie. Mr. Leslie, I received your note. I — I mean 
Uncle received it. 

Leslie. You understand matters, then ? 

Bessie. Yes, I think so. {Sits by tabUy r. c.) 

Leslie, {aside) I think not. I can't accuse Blank without 
being sure that he intends to act the villain. 

Bessie. I was very sorry to hear of your uncle's death. 

Leslie. It was quite an agreeable surprise, wasn't it ? I — 
i mean it was a great blow. 

Bessie. Was his death very sudden ? 

Leslie. Very. You see, when it was decided that he must 
die — {recollecting himself) that is to say, when the doctors 
had given up hope, you know, he — he thought he might as 
well depart. 

Bessie, {aside) Poor fellow ! How bravely he tries to ap- 
pear cheerful ! ( To Leslie) I — I suppose you will — ^you will 
resign your position as secretary now. 

Leslie. Oh ! I don't know. 

Bessie. Don't you ? 

Leslie. I haven't fully decided. I didn't expect to come 
to-day, however — ^there are a number of things that require 

4 ^ ; 
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my attention — but I happened to remember that I had a 
special appointment with-— with Dr. Blank. 

Bessie. Are you ill ? 

Leslie. No, not exacdy. (^>dEt»^) Miss Martin, I have 
something important to say to you. 

Bessie. To me ! 

Leslie. Yes, it concerns a — a — some one e'se. 

Bessie. Then why do you speak of it to me f 

Leslie. Oh ! it concerns you also. {Sits c.) I — I scarcely 
know how to begin. {A slight pause) Miss Martin, are any 
of your friends scoundrels ? No— no ; I don't mean that I 
mean do you know any rascals or — 

Bessie, {interrupting) You seem to have a very poor 
opinion of my list of acquaintances. 

Leslie. Not at all : I have difficulty in expressing my- 
self, that is all. Let*s say, that I am a villain. 

Bessie. A villain ! 

Leslie. Well then, a rascal. Yes, a gendeman rascal 

Bessie. But why should we say so ? 

Leslie. Oh ! just for amusement's sake, you know. 

Bessie. I — I — ^think you must be ill, Mr. Leslie. 

Leslie. Perhaps so. I will consult Pr. Blank, presendy. 
But let's suppose that I am a rascal, and that I have planned 
to rob your aunt of her health and strength — 

Bessie, {rising and interrupting) Mr. Leslie, I hardly 
think that a matter to jest upon. 

Leslie, {rising — earnestly) Believe me, I was never more 
in earnest. I fear I have discovered a plot against your 
aunt. 

Bessie. A plot against Auntie ! 

Leslie. Yes ; I cannot tell you by whom — at least not 
now — but if you will g^ve me the information I want, I may 
be able to prevent it. 

Bessie, {hesitating) But — 

Leslie. No time for buts now : we must act Does your 
aunt know the nature of her medicine ? 

Bessie, {still hesitating) I do not think I ought — 

Leslie, {interrupting) Miss Martin, do you not trust me? 

Bessie. Perfectly. 

Leslie. Do you not see that I am trying to serve you ? 

Bessie. Forgive me if I have appeared to doubt you 
for a moment Please do not misunderstand me. I hesi- 
tated only because I doubted my right to give the informa- 
tion you desire. 

Leslie. And you will tell me what you know ? 

Bessie. Everything. 
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Leslie. Some one is coming. 

Bessie. Shall we adjourn to the garden? 

Leslie. Yes ; we can be alone there. 

Exeunt Leslie and Bessie, d. f. Enter Shepherd, r. d. 

Shepherd. Yes, I'm tired of it. {Sneeringfy) " Dr. Blank's 
so kind, so thoughtful." I have heard nothing else for three 
months. I don't believe he could cure a ham. He has 
been of no benefit to any one in this house — unless to him- 
self. And his charges are tremendous ! But I am going to 
put an end to them. When I have finished arranging this 
little love-affair, I will tackle the doctor. It's a good thing 
to have some sort of employment. I don't believe match- 
making is my forte, but I have undertaken to steer this 
couple into the harbor of matrimony, and I am going to do 
it — ^unless some hidden rock should cause a wreck. {Goes 
up R. c.) Now if Leslie had come this morning, I could 
at least have had some chance of bringing them to- 
gether, and — {looks out of the window, r. f.) By Jingo! 
There they are. {Shaking his head) That doesn't appear very 
lovelike. Why they are walking two feet apart, at least ! 
Perhaps it's because they are afraid of being seen. Ah ! 
they will soon be in the shadow of that tree : then we shall 
see. Only a few more steps. Now ! {A slight pause) Well 
I'll be hanged ! He acts as if he had never had any love- 
making experience. He appears to be arguing or giving 
her directions about something. Why in the deuce doesn't 
he wait until he's married. {Coming down stage) There 
seems to be something more necessary than just to bring 
them together. {Sits l. of table, r. c.) I will have to bring 
matters to a crisis in some way. ( Takes up ball of worsted 
from table, or^ end of the worsted is fastened to some fancy 
work) " Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps." 
It will have to be a trap in this case, and I must assist Cupid 
to set it. But what kind of a trap ? that's the question. 
And what will be the most tempting bait ? {In anger. 
Throwing the ball of worsted across the table upon the floor) 
Confound Cupid ! I wish he would catch his own game. 
Now, why did I throw that ball on the floor ? That's my 
ugly temper again. I suppose I will have to pick it up. 
{Rises) {Struck with an idea) By Jingo ! A splendid idea ! 
Yes ; I will make Leslie pick it up. It shall be a fish line 
baited at both ends, and the fishes that are to be caught 
shall fish for each other. Why, I am positively brilliant ! 
( Takes a piece of paper from the tabl^ and tears off a small 
scrap) This shall be the fly. ( Writes) " Mr. Henry LesliQ." 
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I will place it under this fancy work — ^no, on top will be 
better. (Does so) So much for the female fish. Now for 
the male. {Tears off another small piece of paper) What 
shall I tempt him with ? Ah ! I have it ! ( Writes) " Mrs. 
Henry Leslie." {Laughs) Ha — ha — ha. I will place it 
under the ball. {Places the ball on the floor about ten feet up 
R.) I think that's about the right distance. They mustn't 
be too near each other, for he will wish to say a good deal 
while he is winding. That's a very fine trap, in my opinion. 
Cupid ought to be perfectly satisfied. {Sits l. of table ^ r. c^ 

Enter Logan, l. d. 

Logan, go and tell Miss Bessie and Mr. Leslie that I — 1 
think it's too cold in the garden. 

Logan. Yes, sir. 

Shepherd. Tell them they will find it very pleasant in 
here. {Half aside) At least they ought to. 

Logan. Yes, sir. {Goes up c, sees ball of worsted on the 
floor up R., picks it up and begins winding^ 

Shepherd, {thinking himself alone) She will sit here with 
her back to him— just as I am. He will see the ball and 
naturally will think some one has dropped it. Then he will 
pick it up and begin to wind. Gradually he will approach 
the table and me — that is to say — Bessie. As he realizes 
that he is being drawn nearer and nearer, he will make 
haste. Finally as he gains the table, he will say — 

Logan. Beg pardon, sir, but I found this on the floor. 

Shepherd. {Rising— furiously) What the deuce ! Drop 
that ball ! Drop it, I say ! {Logan drops the ball on thefloof) 
Why didn't you do what I told you ? 

Logan. I — I — ^thought, sir — 

Shepherd {interrupting) You had no business to think. 
Go immediately ! Do you hear ? 

Logan. Yes, sir. 

Shepherd. Then go ! 

Exit Logan, d. f., hurriedly. 

(Shepherd picks up ball) The good-for-nothing fellow. 
He is entirely too attentive. Now, how shall I prevent this 
ball being picked up except by Leslie ? I don't want to 
catch the wrong fish. I will put it nearer the table this 
time. {Places the ball on the floor r. of table) Now if any 
one should come — 

Enter Rachel, l. d. 

Rachel. Raymond, I wish to have a few minutes con' 
versation with you about — 
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Shepherd. {interrupHng) Don't you think we have 
talked enough upon that subject ? 

Rachel. Decidedly not. 

Shepherd. Nonsense. You know my opinion and I 
know yours — unless you've had sense enough to change it. 

Rachel. I still think that Mr. Leslie's affections belong 
to me, and if he disputes my claim I shall appeal to 
justice. 

Shepherd, {sarcastically) And what represents justice 1 

Rachel. The law. 

Shepherd. You don't mean that you will sue him ? 

Rachel. Most certainly. 

Shepherd. Now look here, Rachel ! Don't be idiotic. 
You would have absolutely no case. 

Rachel. A Breach of Promise. 

Shepherd. Leslie made no promise ; he didn't make a 
proposition even. 

Rachel. He embraced me. 

Shepherd. No ; you did the embracing. 

Rachel. It's the same thing. 

Shepherd. Leslie wouldn't think so. 

Rachel. If he had objected he shouldn't have allowed it 

Shepherd. He couldn't prevent it. 

Rachel. I have witnesses — 

Shepherd, {interrupting) Yes ; I was one of them and 
just as soon as you bring any such ridiculous suit, I swear, 
that as an eye-witness, I will take great pleasure in testify- 
ing against you. 

Rachel. Well, if my own immediate family will not 
support me — 

Shepherd, {interrupting) They won't, I assure you. 
Take my advice — give up this nonsense. Tell Leslie that 
you no longer need a secretary and — 

Rachel, {interrupting) What ! Discharge him ! 

Shepherd. Yes, or he will discharge himself. 

Rachel. I must have a talk with him first. Dr. Blank 
advised me to — 

Shepherd, {interrupting) Hang Dr. Blank I 

Rachel, {repromngly) Raymond! 

Shepherd. Yes, I repeat it. 

Rachel. You speak very unfeelingly of your wife's 
physician. 

Shepherd, {sneeringly) My wife's physician! What 
benefit has he ever been to fier ? 3 believe she would have 
been entirely well long ago, if she had been left alone. 
iFurUmsly.) And she shall be left alone in future, too. 
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After to-day, Dr. Blank's services shall be dispensed with 
I'll be my wife's physician, hereafter. 

Rachel. Why, Raymond ! what do mean ? 

Shepherd. Precisely what I have said. 

Rachel. You surely do not intend to dismiss the 
Doctor ? 

Shepherd. I do ; just as soon as I have an opportunity. 

Efiier Mrs. S. and Blank, l. d. 

Blank. It's just as I told you, my dear madam. You 
are very much stronger. Why, you can walk alone. ( To 
Shepherd) Good morning, Mr. Shepherd. I am so de- 
lighted to be able to report the progress your charming 
wife is making on the road to complete recovery. (Mrs. 
Shepherd sits l.) 

Enter Leslie and Bessie, d. f. Stop up c. 

r 

Shepherd. I am very glad to hear it, indeed. 

Blank. As I have just informed Mrs. Shepherd, import- 
ant business necessitates my absence from town — 

Mrs. S. How can I do without you ? 

Shepherd. Oh ! you will soon become accustomed to it 

Blank. I shall be absent but a few days. 

Leslie, (aside to Bessie) I'll wager he never returns. 

Rachel, (to Blank) We shall be so glad to welcome 
you home again. 

Shepherd. No, we won't. 

Rachel, (reprovingly) Raymond! 

Shepherd. I — I — mean, Doctor, that since my wife 
seems to have regained her health and strength, I think 
she will not require your services in future. 

Mrs. S. Mr. Shepherd! 

Blank. Eh! W — Why what do you mean! You 
surely can't suspect — I — I mean you don't think that I have 
been of no benefit to your wife ? I think you are acting 
very unwisely, sir. 

Shepherd. I think not. 

Blank. Your wife is but convalescent. Another physi- 
cian would not understand her case. She might experience 
a relapse that would prove serious. As her physician, I 
protest. 

Shepherd. As her husband, so do I. 

Blank, (aside) My plans are defeated. 

Mrs. S. (rising) Raymond, you seem to give me no 
choice in the matter. 

Shepherd. None whatever, my dear. You have had 
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your choice for three months past, now I am going to have 
mine. ( To Blank) Candidly, Doctor, I have not been at 
all satisfied with my wife's treatment. 

Blank. Indeed ! {Aside) If that medicine is discovered 
my reputation will be ruined. 

Shepherd. It has been entirely too tedious and ex- 
pensive. 

Leslie, {aside to Bessie) Quick ! Bring the bottles of 
medicine from your aunt's room. (Leslie and Bessie talk 
together in pantomime^ 

Blank. Then you wish me to cease my visits after to- 
day. 

Shepherd. That was the meaning my words were in- 
tended to convey. . 

Leslie, {aside to Bessie) If you meet him, don't stop. 
Make haste ! 

Exit Bessie, l. d. 

Blank. Very good, sir. I shall leave immediately. I do 
not wish to remam where I am not wanted. {Aside) I must 
take the medicine w. th me. ( To Shepherd) Oh ! by the 
way, I left my — my case of instruments in Mrs. Shepherd's 
room. I almost forgot it. 

Exit Blank, l. d. 

Mrs. S. {bursting into tears. To Shepherd) You unfeeling 
monster ! 

Shepherd. Come, come ; you have done nothing but 
cry and call me names for months. I am heartily tired 
of it. 

Mrs. S. {crying) I shall retire to my room and — 

Shepherd. No, Blank is there, and there is no necessity 
lor you to see him again. 

Mrs. S. Am I not the mistress of my own house ? 

Shepherd. Yes, but not the master. If you must cry, 
go into the drawing-room, and, Rachel, you had better 
accompany her. {Aside) Then the young couple will have 
an opportunity to test my trap. 

Exit Mrs. S., r. d., crying. 

Rachel. I wish to have a few words with Mr. Leslie. 
Shepherd. M*-. Leslie is busy. 
Leslie. Yes, I'm busy. 

Shepherd, {seeing that Bessie has left the rooni) Hello 1 
where is Bessie ? 
Leslie. She will return presently. 
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Shepherd, {to Rachel) Another time, Rachel, when Mr. 
Leslie has transacted his business. {Pushes her across the 
stage toward r. d.) 

Rachel. You are a brute ! 

Shepherd. Am I ? Well, you should be a judge. 

Rachel. You ought to be ashamed. 

Shepherd. I am. You should behave better. 

Exit Rachel, r. d. 
Shepherd, (aside) I will leave them to their fate. 

Exit Shepherd, r. d. 

Leslie. What if I have made a great mistake and am 
accusing him wrongfully ? But, no, rio ; I am right, I am 
sure of it. {Goes to door r. and locks it ) There ! Puts key in 
his pocket) Now for the other door. {Hurries to door in F.) 

Enter Oscar and Lena, d. f. 

Oscar. Good-morning, Leslie, old chap. 

Leslie, {nervously) Good afternoon. {Aside) What in the 
deuce shall I do with them ! 

Lena. You appear excited about something, Mr. Leslie. 

Leslie. Yes, I — I am. 

L^NA. Are you sick ? 

Leslie. Oh! no. 

Oscar. You're not ill, are you ? 

Leslie. I — I am very busy ; you must excuse me. 

Oscar. Of course, old man ; but — 

Leslie, {interrupting) An important consultation with Dr. 
Blank, you know, over the state of his health — I — I mean 
my health — both our healths. Sorry I can't admit you — 

Oscar. But I say, you know — 

Leslie. Yes, I know ; but I think the Doctor would pre- 
fer it to be strictly private. 

Lena. Well, we will — 

Leslie, {interrupting) Must you go? Well, call again. 

Oscar. We will wait in the garden. 

Leslie. Good. You will find the air delightful, I am 
sure. 

Exit Oscar and Lena, d. f. 

(Leslie locks the door and puts thf key in his pocket^ 

Why doesn't Miss Martin return ? If I could compel the 
Doctor to confess, or if — {Struck with a sudden idea) By 
Jove ! A brilliant idea ! 
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Enter Bessie, l. d. 
{Eagerly) Have you the bottles ? 

Bessie. Yes. {Gives him the bottles) 

Leslie. Good. I am going to try to frighten the Doctor 
into a confession. 

Bessie. I will leave you alone with him. 

Leslie. No, no ; I wish you to be a witness. But — but 
it will not be best for him to know that you are piesent. 
Suppose you hide behind that screen. He will return pres- 
ently. 

(Bessie hides behind the screen, l.) 

(Examining bottles) My hopes are realized. Mrs. Shep- 
herd has not yet taken any of this medicine. ( leaking the 
cork from one of the bottles and pouring some of tlie contents 
upon the floor) I will make the Doctor imagine that she 
has taken a tablespoonful of this solution of arsenic by mis- 
take. (Puts the bottles upon the mantel over the fireplace, L.) 
It is time the Doctor was returning. I must be occupied at 
something. {Looks around) Ah! I know. I'll be reading. 
(Sits upy L. Takes newspaper from his pocket) 

Enter Blank, l. d., hastily , 

(Leslie pretends to be reading — holding the paper upside 
down — and watches Blank.) 

Blank, (riot perceiving Leslie. Aside) There is no time 
to be lost. The medicine can't be found. I can catch the 
next train for the north and be hundreds of miles from here 
in a few hours. {Goes to door in flat— finds it locked) By 
Heaven ! What does this mean ? 

Leslie, (yawning) Why, Doctor, is that you ? 

Blank. Where's the key to this door ? 

Leslie, {sleepily) By Jove ! but I am sleepy. 

Blank, (angrily) Why don't you answer me? Who 
locked it? 

Leslie. Locked what ? 

Blank. Don't you see that I wish to go out ? 

Leslie. Well, why don't you ? Oh ! by — ^the — ^way,. 
have you seen Miss Martin ? I believe she desires to speak 
to you. 

Blank. Yes, I saw her. 

Leslie. Did you ? 

Blank. I passed her just now. She didn't appear to 
have anything to say. 
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Lesub. Didn't she though? Thafs strange too. No 
doubt she was in haste to bring her aunt's medicine. 

Blank, {anxiously) Has — ^has Mrs. Shepherd taken a 
dose? 

Leslie, (carelessly) About a tablespoonful, I should 
judge. 

Blank. Eh ! A tablespoonful ! Oh ! you refer to the 
bromide solution. What did she do with it ? 

Leslie. Swallowed it, I imagine. 

Blank. I mean where did she put the botde ? Fm tired 
of this bantering. 

Leslie, {rises and goes to manteL Takes the bottle from 
which he has poured a tablespoonful of the medicine and gives 
it to Blank) Is that the bottle you wish ? 

Blank, {taking the bottle — agitated) What! She — ^she— 
didn't take a dose from this ? 

Leslie. A tablespoonful. 

Blank, {greatly excited) By Heaven 1 She's poisoned. 

Leslie. Poisoned! (Bessie comes from behind the 
screen) 

Blank, {agitated) I did not intend to do her any barm. 
It was only to weaken her. 

Leslie, {to Bessie) Miss Martin, you have heard Dr. 
Blank's confession. 

Blank. I swear I meant no harm. But it is not too late. 
Her life can be saved. 

Leslie. There is no necessity to worry yourself Doctor, 
over the state of Mrs. Shepherd's health. She has not been 
poisoned. 

Blank. Eh ! {A slight pause) Y— you have tricked me 
into a confession ? 

Leslie. It seems so. 

Blank, {passionately) Curse you ! {A pause) Well, now 
that you have enjoyed yourself at my expense — ^if you will 
unlock the door — 

Leslie. Oh ! don't be in a hurry. It's true, your schemes 
have been discovered, but that does not make you innocent. 
But my duty ends — ^your fate is now in the hands of Miss 
Martin. {A pause) 

Bessie. Dr. Blank, I did not know, when you asked me 
to be your wife — 

Leslie, {aside) The villain ! 

Bessie, {continuing) I did not know the character of the 
man whom I thought was honoring me. Had I known, I 
would not have listened to you a moment. Although — ^as 
I told you — I could never care for you, I respected you ; I 
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thought you an honorable man. I believe my Aunt trusted 
you more than she trusted any one else in this world, 
and knowing that this was so, you took advantage of her 
confidence. You have greatly wronged both of us and yet 
— I cannot believe that you are wholly bad. We are all 
weak. Perhaps you were sorely tempted in what might be 
no temptation to me. It is not for me to judge you ; that 
right belongs to Heaven. 

Bessie, (to Leslie) Mr. Leslie, will you please unlock the 
doors ? 

Leslie. Unlock them ! 

Bessie. Yes. (Leslie hesitates; then unlocks both doors,) 
There Doctor — you are free. 

Blank. Free ! 

Bessie. Yes, to go where you please. But I beg of you, 
go with the determination to lead an upright life ; to be a 
true man. A physician has so many opportunities to do 
good ; he, of all others, should fight against the wrong. {A 
pause.) 

Blank, {earnestly) Miss Martin, I — I did not realize 
before what an injury I had done you. Can you^-can you 
forgive me ? 

Bessie. I will try. (Holds out her hand) 

Leslie, (stepping between theni) No — Miss Martin. 

Bessie. Yes, I will give him my hand. I wish my 
actions to prove that I mean my words. (She extends her 
hand again) 

Blank, (after hesitating) No ; Leslie is right. I cannot 
take your nand. I do not deserve it. But I believe that 
you will forgive me. Some day, perhaps, I shall be able to 
prove to you that your forgiveness has made a true man 
of me ; at least, I will try. 

Exit Blank, d. f. 

Leslie. Miss Martin, you are an angel ! 

Bessie. Oh ! no — only a very, very poor imitation. (Sits 
L. of table down r. c. Leslie approaches table^ r.; sees the 
ball of worsted on the floor— picks it up — discovers the paper 
under it and reads it. Bessie sees the paper on the fancy 
work — carelessly takes it up and reads it. They look at each 
other — then quickly look away, embarrassed) 

Leslie, (reading from paper, aside) " Mrs. Henry Leslie." 
(Looks at Bessie — hesitates a moment : then winds the ball 
slowly) Miss Martin — (stops winding) 

Bessie. Yes. 

Leslie. There is something I — I wish to say to you and 
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yet, scarcely know the best way. I am not sure how you 
will receive it (A slight pause.) I — I want to — to thank 
you for all your kindness toward me — 

Bessie. You have nothing to thank me for, Mr. Leslie. 

Leslie. Oh ! yes, I have ; much, very much. ( Wifids 
ball.) Ever since I first met you, I have felt that life was 
something more than what I had been accustomed to think 
it. You have given me the desire to try to make myself 
of some use in the world. {Stops nnnding'.) 

Bessie. You can succeed if you will have the deter- 
mination, Mr. Leslie. " No consistent effort is ever lost. 
And in doing the best you can with yourself, you make the 
world better." 

Leslie, (aside) I wish I knew if she cares for me. {To 
Bessie) Miss Martin, I want your advice. 

Bessie. I shall be glad to give it. 

Leslie. Suppose you — ^you were in love. 

Bessie. I, in love 1 

Leslie, {quickly) Oh ! it was only a supposition, you 
know. I — I mean, suppose you were a man and you 
loved a girl — and wished to know if she cared for you^ 
what would you do ? 

Bessie. I — I think I would ask her. 

Leslie. Yes ; but if she didn't care for you ? 

Bessie. How are you going to tell unless you ask her ? 

Leslie. That's just what I want to know. 

Bessie. I don't know of any other way. She, in turn, 
might wonder if the man cared for her. 

Leslie, {quickly) Oh ! there's no doubt of my love for 
her — I — I vti^dinyour love for her. 

Bessie. How is she to know that ? 

Leslie. My actions — that is, your actions prove that. 

Bessie, {rising) Mr. Leslie, I — 

Leslie. I — I mean your actions toward the girl. You 
are representing a man, you know. 

Bessie, {sitting) {half aside) I forgot. {A slight pause.) 
But suppose the girl wished some stronger proof than 
actions ? 

Leslie. What would you advise ? 

Bessie. I — I hardly know. Perhaps you — I mean the 
man, ought to tell her. 

Leslie. But if she already knows of his love ? 

Bessie. But she might value a repetition. 

Leslie, {aside) By Jove ! I'll do it. ( Winds ball hastily) 
{To Bessie) Miss Martin, I'll take yoMX advice. Yesterday, 
you witnessed a scene that was embarrassing to me in the 
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extreme. You saw me in the arms of your Aunt, Miss 
Shepherd — 

Bessie. {interrupHng) I think I understand the mistake, 
Mr. Leslie. 

Leslie. And you do not blame me ? 

Bessie. Not at all. 

Leslie. Thank you. I assure you that I am innocent 
of any tender feelings — ^in your Aunt's direction. She came 
in the room and overheard me speaking of — of some one 
else. 

Bessie. Some one else ! 

Leslie. Yes, of — ^some one else. ( WtTiding) Some one 
• — ^between whom and me there is a strong cord, binding 
me to her. Unconsciously she has wound around me the 
spell of her fascination. {Adva7icing) And as she winds she 
draws me nearer and nearer, until I am at her side. {Places 
the ball on the table and goes behind Bessie's chair ^ {Earn- 
estly) Miss Martin, you know who that " some one " is. 
You know that I love her with all my heart. {Leaning over 
her chair and taking her hand) Does she love me ? 

Bessie. And if she loves you ? 

Leslie. Then I want her to prove it by giving what I 
wish for most in this world — herself. Will she ? 

(Bessie makes a sign of acceptance. They embrace) 

Enter Shepherd, r. d. 

Shepherd, {seeing theni) {aside) Ah ! I am going to have 
my trap patented. ( To Leslie and Bessie) Bless you, my 
children ! (Leslie and Bessie start) 
Leslie, {embarrassed) Oh ! is thut you ? You see — 
Shepherd Yes, I see. No explanations are necessary. 
You both have my deepest sympathy. 

Enter Oscar and Lena, d. f. 

Lena. Can we come in now ? 

Shephfrd. Certainly. Why shouldn't you ? 

Lena. Mr. Leslie was having a consultation with the 
Doctor. 

Oscar. Which was the sick one, Leslie, you or the 
Doctor ? You seemed to be uncertain. 

Leslie. Dr. Blank feels very badly at present, I think. 

Enter Rachel and Mrs. S., r. d. 

Rachel. Mr. Leslie, I had intended dismissing you from 
my employ, but — 

Leslie, (interrupting) I will save you the trouble, Miss 
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Shepherd. I hereby tender my resignation as your secre^ 
tary, having entered into an engagement which will employ 
me for the balance of my life. 

Shepherd. Going to be a family secretary, eh ? 

Leslie, {turning toward Bessie) Yes, no longer Pro 
Tern, but in the employ of my wife forever. 

CURTAIN 

Rachel and Mrs. S. Oscar and Lena. 

Shepherd. 

Leslie and Bessis, 
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Practical Elocution 

By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. 

300 pages 

Cloth, Leather Back, $1.25 

This work is the outgrowth of 
actual class-roonj' experience, and 
is a practical, common-sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is 
clear and concise, yet comprehen- 
sive, and is absolutely free from 
the entangling technicalities that are so frequently 
found in books of this class. 

Conversation, which is the basis of all true Elocu- 
tion, is regarded as embracing all the germs of 
speech and action. Prominent attention is therefore 
given to the cultivation of this the most common 
form of human expression. 

General principles and practical processes are pre- 
sented for the cultivation of strength, purity, and 
flexibility of Voice, for the improvement of distinct- 
ness and correctness in Articulation, and for the 
development of Soul power in delivery. 

The work includes a systematic treatment of Ges- 
ture in its several departments of position, facial 
expression, and bodily movement, a brief system of 
Gymnastics bearing upon vocal development and 
grace of movement, and also a chapter on Methods 
of Instruction, for teachers. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 

The Pent! Publishing: Company 

923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 



The National School 
OF Elocution and Oratory 

TEMPLE BUILDING, BROAD 
AND CHERRY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA ^^ 
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^T^HE first chartered School of Elocution in America. 

Thorough instruction in all branches of public 
reading, oratory, and dramatic art. 

Prepares teachers of elocution, literature and 
physical training. Its students and graduates occupy 
prominent positions in all parts of the world. 

By its instruction, weak voices are strengthened, 
bad voices made good, indistinct and faulty speech is 
corrected, awkwardness of manner is eliminated, con- 
fidence is gained, and character is developed. 

A faculty efficient and enthusiastic. A diploma 
that counts. Students helped to good positions. 

Classes, day, evening, Saturday. Also private in- 
struction. Special classes for clergymen and profes- 
sional people. Illustrated catalogue for the asking. 

Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker 
George P. Bible, 
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